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THE FRENCH LYRIC PORT. 


All Paris is mourning for her favorite lyric poet, Béranger, whose 
death was anticipated from the ling tat of his health, but 
which, when it occurred at the close of July, uced throughout 
France the profoundest sensation of grief. But for the interfer- 
ence of the French government, Béranger would have had a fune- 
ral worthy of the national poet. We should have seen the 
men of genius—a few of whom, such as Lamartine, have not 
driven from the soil of France—standing at his grave, mingled 
with masses of the ple, of whom he was, and to whose hearts, 
as sympathizing with their loves, joys, sorrows and aspirations, he 
was inexpressibly dear. But the government took the funeral in 
hand, issued a proclamation, ia which the hour of the funeral was 
not named, kept the aloof by thousands of bayonets— 
and all this with the hypocritical pretence of doing honor to the 
illustrious dead. Bat let that pass; it is enough to know that 
Béranger s' not “ unwept, unhonored and unsung.” We 
lish his portrait on this page,drawn expressly for the Pictorial,from 
an authentic sketch executed in Paris, and taken during the latter 
part of his life. Pierre-Jean de Béranger was born ot Parle, Aua- 


first principles and first impulses. 

eil, until he was ee old, and witnessed the taking 

of the Bastille, the memory of which he celebrated, forty years 
, in the prison of La Force. 
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ever looked back as com some of the iest days of 

is existence. In one of his says, “In of 
this — epoch of my life, when, without support, without the 
certainty of food, without instraction, I dreamed of a future with- 
out neglecting the pleasures of the present, my eyes are moistened 
with tears.” These were the days of the “attic,” of joyous 
friends, of turning the “old eoat,” the aurora of the reign of Li- 
sette—infidele et tendre comme M mon, et aim& comme elle. “ At 
length,” says Mr. Young, who has translated many of Béran- 
ger’s songs as well as they can be translated, “in 1803, assistance 
came to him from a quarter in which he sought it, indeed, but 
without mach expectation of success. Without introduction or 
recommendation of any sort. and throagh the anpromising medium 
of the post, he forwarded to Napoleon’s brother Lucien, some 
specimens of his poetical compositions. His pride revolted at the 
jdea of seeking patronage, he tells us that he took no pains in 
the letter to conceal the fact. But Lucien Bonaparte at the same 
tims appreciated the young applicant’s feelings, and with sagacious 
judgment saw that he had to do with no ordinary poetaster. He 
summoned him to his presence ; he aided and counselled the future 
bard of his country. And who shall say that his prompt and kind 
patronage did not save Béranger’s genius from being absolutely 
crushed out of him by anxiety and want!” One of the great 


charms of even Béranger’s earliest effusions is their simplicity, 
contrasting with the rich embroidery that overloads so many of 
the productions of the French muse. A poet, a member of the 
Academy, to whom Béranger, thea ankaown to fame, was speak- 
ing of his idyls, and the-eare he took to call each object by its 
nam, without the help of fable, objected to it, and said, “ But, 
my dear sir, the sea, fur instance!—the sea! How will you ex- 


ress it?”—“T shall teow say the sea.”—“ What! Have you 
ad the heart to banish eptune, Tethys, Amphitrite, Nereus, and 
all that ?”—* Everything.” The academician was incredulous. 
How could he admit the possibility of composing a modern poem 
without the help of the gods of antiquity? For two years (1805- 
1806), Béranger was engaged in compiling the “‘ Annales du Mu- 
sée,”” a work descriptive of the pictures in the great national col- 
lection, and containing biographical notices of the artists. Re- 
lieved from the pressure of absolute necessity, and placed in com- 
parative ease, Béranger “gave full play to his robust genius, his 
clear intelligence, his quick perception, his glowing fancy, his sur- 
prising mastery of rhythm. In short, to that engrafting of rare 
talent upon a noble spirit, which has made him the first of lyrical 
t rst in merit, first in success.”” Through the services of a 
riend, Béranger obtained a clerkship in the university, which he 
hqjd for twelve years. His first collection of poems was printed 
in'1815, a period of universal gloom. In this period, which has 
been termed the “ White Terror ”’—for the severities of the follow- 
ers of the white standard, in some instances, revived the atrocities 
committed under the red flag of the revolution—Béranger spared 
not in his satires the men who were invested with power. The 
freedom of his attacks on the priests, the ministers, and the court, 
drew down the vengeance of the government; he was deprived of 
his post, sentenced to a fine of five hundred frances, and to three 
months’ imprisonment. The patriot was thus made a martyr, and 
the idol of the people. He was heavily fined and imprisoned 
under Charles X. 8 patriotism was of the purest and noblest 
character. He labored heart ahd soul for the regeneration of the 
French government, but when the revolution of July, to which his 
songs had so largely contributed, had been consummated, he re- 
fused office and pension from the citi- 
zen-king. He also refused to profit in 
any rer by the revolution of 1848. 
And all through his life he kept aloot 
from party entanglements. He hesi- 
tated not to satirize the emperor Napo- 
leon the Great. This was in all the 
ride and plenitude of his power, but 
in the hour of his misfortunes, the 
heart of Béranger poured out its sym- 
pathies; and Waterloo was almost 
avenged by the bitter invectives which 
the poet hurled at the banded despots, 
who had achieved the overthrow ot 
France. A French writer says :— 
“ They were always trying to make a 
politician out of Béranger, but he 
would never be one. He was a favor- 
ite with all the governments, and inde- 
pendent of all parties. Liberal under 
the restoration, a republican under the 
government of July, moderate under 
the republic, he has pone a peaceful 
life, unswayed by ambition or enthusi- 
asm. The politics of Béranger, I should 
say, have always consisted in keepin 
clear of polities. In 1833, he said, 
‘that the slanderers declared that he 
did this from virtue,’ but the truth was 
he did it from laziness. In resigning 
his seat in the Constitutional Assembly 
of 1848, he wrote: ‘It is not the vow 
of a philosopher, much less of a sage ; 
it is the vow of an old rhymer, who 
thought if he lost, amid the clamor of 
sublic affairs, his independence of soul, 
Nie should survive the only blessing of 
which he was ever ambitious.’ In 
spite of all the efforts of Béranger to 
avoid caresses and the conflict of opin- 
ion, he has always stood as the — 
yular type of the republican 
fame, his independence, his poverty, 
and his political integrity, which were 
always above suspicion. They might 
attack his skepticism, or even his lite- 
rary genius; but his private character 
is above all criticism.” The latter 
days of Béranger glided tran ey 
away, gilded by the sunlight of frien 
ship, by the love of his country 
ro the fame that crowns the brow 
the true poet. In his last days his door 
was besieged by sympathetic friends ; 
and the empress of France sent a 
cia] messenger to testify her warm 
terest in the poet of the people. 
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Che Beotbers of the Coast: 


—oR, THE— 


BUCCANEERS GF THE ANTILLES. 
A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


“Ts it possible that fear can enter into your calculations, uncle *” 
asked Joaquin, impetuously, in reply. 

The Leopard, his heart almost bursting with rage, controlled 
himself, however, and continued in a gentle voice : 

“You rely a great deal on the fact that you are my brother's 
son ; but do not forget our rules give me the right to chastise dis- 
obedience. Am I to answer for my conduct to you? You see, 
Joaquin,” continued the Leopard, after a moment, “ the Spaniards 
have spread this snare for a purpose easy to be understood. They 
wish to make us al! prisoners, in order to prove to the English it 
is useless for them to hope to be liberated by the Brothers of the 
Coast. If we kill them, or if we deliver ourselves up, we shall 
equally fail in our mission. It would be better to parley a little, 
and make use of a ruse, in order to escape them. If, in restoring 
them their booty, and making them believe that we are in despair, 
we obtain honorable conditions—” 

“ Honorable ! a retreat !” said Joaquin, bitterly. 

“Now, will you obey your chief ?”’ interrupted the buccaneer. 

Joaquin hesitating|ly retired. The Leopard and the recruit looked 
at each other. The latter extended his hand with much emotion 
to the prudent buccaneer, saying : 

“My old friend, make every possible sacrifice to avoid a com- 
bat; but if it must needs come to that extremity, my hand knows 
the weight of a sword, and you will find me by your side.” 

“I hope we shall not be reduced to that strait,” replied the buc- 
caneer. “But I hear the war strain of our brothers. Let us be 
seated, and remain as calm as if we were assisting at a great 
council at the Port de la Paix.” 


He lighted his cigar; the recruit did the same, and they both 
reclined on their mats, with the gravity of pachas surrounded by 


their court. 

In a few moments, Joaguin Montbars entered the tent, pre- 
ceded by an alferez (ensign), and our old acquaintance, Fray 
Eusebio Carral. The former had his hand on the hilt of his 
sword ; the latter held his beads in his grasp. Both of them car- 


ried their heads high. The buccancer regarded them with indif- 
ference, and between two puffs of smoke, asked Joaquin, laconi- 
cally: “ Why do vou bring these prisoners here ?”’ 

At this singular commencement, Fray Eusebio regarded his 
companion uneasily. But the alferez, bursting into a hoarse 
laugh, cried : 

“Prisoners! ah, but it is you, jail-bird, who are our prisoner !”’ 

“What does the fool mean, Joaquin?’ said the buccaneer, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“The fool,” replied the alferez, haughtily, “declares to you 


that he speaks in the name of Don Christoval de Figuera, who 
now surrounds you with four hundred lanceros, ready to extermi- 
nate all you bandits, even to the last one, if you do not accept 
his conditions.”’ 

The Leopard made a sign to Joaquin to raise the canvass of the 
tent and call his companions. The buccaneers entered silently. 
When the Leopard saw all these swarthy and bronzed faces turned 
eagerly towards him, irritated by the sight of the Spaniards, to 
their great surprise, he calmly asked : 

“ And might we know, senor alferez, what are your conditions ?” 

The alferez himself could not conceal his astonishment, and 
looked earnestly at the buccaneer before answering : 

“You must first of all disgorge all the booty you have stolen 
since you quitted the Port de la Paix.” 

There was a profound silence. 

“Poor booty!” replied the Leopard. “We restore it to you 
willingly, for it only encumbers our march.” 

The buccaneers looked at each other, then, almost without 
breathing, they listened with increased anxiety. Joaquin felt the 
blush of shame mantle in his face. 

“What does the booty consist of ‘’” returned the alferez, in a 
singular tone of voice. 

*Cochineal, julap, and indigo, I think,” replied the Leopard, 
carelessly. 

“Ts that all?” asked the alferez. 

“ That is all,”’ replied the buccaneer. 

“You lie!” said the Spaniard, in a hoarse voice which did not 
appear entirely unknown to Joaquin. 

* Ah, I lie!’ cried the Leopard, turning pale and seizing his gun 
with a trembling hand, whilst a gleam of rage shot from his eyes. 


Fray Eusebio fell back in terror. But turning round, the bue- 
ganeer saw the unmoved face of his recruit. He let his musket 
faji from his hands, closed his eyelids over his two inflamed eyes, 

then with a peculiar smile he returned in a gentle voice: 

“Ah, Te! No living man can boast of having said that be- 
fore you, young beard.” 

- The Brothers of the Coast regarded each other in a perfect state 
of wonder. The monk became ungasy, ang looked behind him. 
The alferez kept his haughty bearing. The circle of buccaneers 


from their sheaths. The Leopard returned, in an almost jovial 
tone: “ And will your lordship explain to me in what I have lied ?” 

“ In your account, you have forgotten the three hundred pigs of 
metal, virtuous chief,” replied the alferez, in the same tone of 
voice which had struck Joaquin before. 

“ The pigs of metal!” cried the Leopard, very much surprised, 
and casting a piercing look’ on the Spaniards. “ Ah, you know ; 
but what would you do with three hundred pigs of lead ?” 

“You lie again!” 

The buccancer trembled like a bull pierced in the arena by a 
burning arrow. 

“I speak of three hundred pigs of silver,” continued the alferez. 

“Of silver!” repeated all the adventurers, whose cupidity was 
moved by this strange news. “ Impossible !” 

“ Ah, my good fellows, your worthy chief has not spoken to you 
about this portion of the booty, and yet he knew all about it, for 
I saw him myself cut into one of them, in oider to assure himself 
of their value.” 

Fray Eusebio made a sign for him to hold his tongue, but it 
was too late. 

“You saw me?” cried the Leopard, in a voice of thunder. 
“Ah, then I am not deceived, wretch! It is you who have be- 
trayed us. You are the Catalan guide! Answer! Are you not?” 

The alferez turned pale ; but he replied, “ Yes.” 

“Then,” said Joaquin, in a loud voice, “you are no longer 
under the safeguard of your mission. Traitors have no rights. 
Ah, it is you who have glided amongst us like a reptile! It is 
you who have drank with us, and sung the war-cry with us. A 
spy! and yet you have dared to enter the Leopard’s tent; and 
you believe you will leave it with your head erect. But do you 
know we are masters of your life?” 

“ By a single word, or a single cry, I can crush you by four 
hundred Spaniards,” replied the alferez, proudly. 

“Yes,” said Joaquin, gravely, “‘ but not before justice has been 
done. A treason like yours deserves no pity. Leopard,’’ added 
he, turning abruptly towards the buccaneer, “who shall be this 
man’s executioner !” 


“No one,” replied the old chief, coldly. “ Senor alferez, the 
three hundred pigs of silver are restored to you. Is that all ?” 

“ But, uncle,” cried Joaquin, who had caused one of the ingots 
to be brought to him, and had cut into it with his hatchet, “ they 
are really massive silver.” 

“I know it,” said the Leopard. 

A singular murmuring was heard in the buccaneers’ ranks. 


“Ts that all?” asked the Leopard, again, 

“No,” said the aiferez, with a ferocious look. 

“Speak !”’ cried the old buccaneer, his heart trembling with an 
indefinable emotion. 

“ You only restore to us our own property, which we could have 
taken by force,” replied the alferez. “That does not revenge us.” 
“ You must be punished for the theft,” added Fray Ensebio. 

“ Punished for the theft! you are right,’ stammered the Leo- 
pard ; and he felt his throat pressed as if by a hand of iron, while 
a mist seemed to float before his eyes. 

“Three of your bandits must deliver themselves up to be exe- 
cuted—one before the English tents at Port Margot, the others 
before the hatto of La Rancheria,” said Eusebio, looking at Joa- 
quin with an evil eye. 

The Brothers of the Coast burst into a violent peal of laughter, 
the monk’s proposition appeared so supremely ridiculous. The 


Leopard allowed his head to fall between his icy hands. The 


recruit then leaned forward, and whispered a few words in his ear. 
The Leopard raised his face, on which was painted his deep emo- 
tion, and by a gesture commanded silence. 

“Will you allow me to choose. the victims?’ said he to the 
alferez, with anxiety. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then the condition is accepted,” returned the Leopard. 
“You can inform Don Christoval de Figuera of the fact, senor.” 

The buccaneers now comprehended the result of their confi- 
dence in their heroic chief. They were terrified, bewildered, but 
silent. At length one of them, Grammont, pronounced this word, 
“ Traitor !” 

“ Come from the ranks, Grammont. I forgive you the insult; 
but it deserves death,” said the Leopard, coldly, “ You shall be 
delivered up. An honorable death, Grammont. You shall die 
for your brothers !” 

Grammont crossed bis arms on his chest with apparent indiffer- 
ence, and advanced towards the Spaniards without a word. But 
another adventurer, the famous Michel le Basque, carried away 
by his southern blood, advanced towards the Leopard. 

“You may deliver me up, also; I consent,” cried he; “ but 
you shall not hinder me from speaking. By what right do you 
sell our blood and our lives, whilst we still have arms? Do you 
suppose we have forgotten how to take aim, or that our sabres 
tremble in our hands? Is the Leopard afraid for the first time in 
his life? Would it not be a thousand times more commendable 
to die like brothers, side by side, than to purchase an ignominious 
safety by the tortures and agony of our companions? But no— 
it is impossible. Confess that you are only jesting with the Span- 
iards, and that soon you will raise your head and give utterance 
to the war-cry, a signal for us to rush on this canaille.”’ 

“Yes,” said the Leopard, smiling, and stroking his long, uncul- 
tivated beard with his hand, “I am wrong, and you have re- 
called me to myself, Michel, and no one shall be able to say that 
I am a coward.” 

“ You retract, then ?” asked Fray Eusebio, uneasily. 

“No,” replied the buccaneer, rising. “ Brothers,” continued 
he, addressing the adventurers, who watched the scene as if seek- 


ing to find out the meaning of some hieroglyphic,—‘ brothers, 


you know, according to our rales, I am your absolute master until 
our retarn to the Port de la Paix, and I am under no Obligation 
to render you any account of my conduct. Is not this true ¢” 

“Tt is true,” replied the whole troop, in a mournful voice. 

“Bat,” added he, “as it is not just the association should los 
young and vigorous arms, hearts full of vigor, wheh there an 
members who are getting old and worn out, it is I who will be 
Grammont’s companion.” 

Grammont looked at him with admiration painted in his fea. 
tures, while the rest of the buccaneers, with one accord, said, “ No, 
no—he shall not go! we will not permit it!” 

* Silence |” said the Leopard, rudely. 

They were silent. Then turning to his nephew, “ You wil 
take my place as commander, Joaquin Monthbars,” said he, regard. 
ing the young man’s swarthy countenance with tenderness. 

“No,” answered Joaquin, “ not as commander, but I will take 
your place on the gibbet.” 

“ You know not what you say,” said the Leopard, taking his 
hand. “Is it right for the young green oak to fall under the 
hatchet before the old trunk which is decayed and eaten away by 
moss? What use am I now,” added he, with a melancholy smile, 
“if it be not to die in the open air, as I have lived, the wild wan- 
derer in the forests of Hispaniola ?” 

“No,” murmured Joaquin ; “our brothers require your expe- 
rience. You alone know how to carry out this expedition to the 
end, and to deliver them from their present danger.” 

“ Yes, yes!” returned all the troop. ‘“ Every one of us rather 
than the Leopard.” 

This determination struck the old buccancer like a thunder-clap, 
He exchanged a look of despair with his recruit, and striking his 
forehead, cried, “ So I cannot even die!” 

“Tam ready to go,” said Joaquin. And he advanced towards 
the Spaniards. 

A profound silence reigned in the tent. The buceaneer, who 
had smiled at the thought of sacrificing himself, appeared to be 
bereft of all motion and theaght since Joaquin had made his pro- 


position, He permitted him to withdraw ; but when the young 


man was at the entrance of the tent, the Leopard raised his head 
heavily, and regarded him with a dull eye, as if he were waking 
from a dream, and asked, “‘ Where are you going, Joaquin?” 
But his voice was so soft, so broken, that Michel le Basqne 
violently pressed the alferez’s arm, and all the Brothers of the 
Coast bent their eyes on the ground, as if for the first time in their 


lives they felt tears rise in them. 


At this touching appeal, Montbars stopped, feeling his fest 


nailed as it were to the earth. ‘The alferez smiled. 

“ Ah, you are afraid, then? confess it. Let the old man come 
with us.” 

“Go on; lead the way,” said Montbars, proudly, disdainfully 
shrugging his shoulders. And he continued to advance, Bat 


with a single bound, the Leopard was by his side. 

“You did not hear me; you will not deign to reply to me, mon- 
sieur. By what right do you speak thus without my permission— 
without my order ?” 

“Good !” cried Mi hel le Basque ; “for that boy is of your own 
blood—your brother’s son.” 

““Yes—the son of my beloved brother,” murmured the buccs- 
neer, in a hollow voice. ‘ How much you are like him, Joaquin! 
And shall I deliver you up to these executioners that your noble 
countenance may be shrivelled up with torture,—that those blue 


eyes in which I can trace his look may be blinded with blood! 
And then Bernard gave you to me; he had confidence in his 
brother. No—you shall not go, Joaquin. Think of your father.” 

“Why do you speak of him at this moment? You are cruel,” 
replied Montbars, in a broken voice, pushing his uncle on one side. 

“Do you not hear?” ciied the buccaneer. “ You cannot go. 
You are brave, but your heart is not yet hardened to the outrage 
which these monsters lavish on their victims. ‘They will present 
to your lips a red hot crucifix, and if you recoil, they will call you 
a coward. Do they not look without pity on the Indian tied to# 
stake, and see his entrails smoking before his eyes without turning 
pale? You are too young, Joaquin; you have not led, like me, 
the hard life of the forest—” 

“ We have no more time to lose,” interrupted the alferez. “Be 
quick and decide,” 

“ Well, then; fullow me,” said Joaquin Montbars, “ and you 
shall judge if my courage will fail before the torture, as my uncle 
fears.” 

“‘ Stop, senores !’’ cried the Leopard. 

“ Maser,” cried Michel le Basque, “a favor.” 

“ Speak !” cried the old chief, in a state of stupor. : 

“Allow me to take this young fellow's place, Forbid him 
from going.” 

“J forbid it, monsieur,” interrupted the chief, mechanically. 

“Uncle, uncle, take care,” replied Montbars Peo you are n0 
longer the Leopard. Would you dishonor your blood? If neithes 
you nor I sacrifice ourselves, who then dare you choose to die! 

“'True—disbonor—well, go, go!” cried the Leopard, withs 
despaixing gesture, Then turning towards the adventurers, “ ¥0* 
not another murmur!” said he, in a voice of thunder, “My * 
was nothing, but I have given you that of the child of my healt 

The Spaniards slowly retired, followed by Joaquin Montbatt, 
Grammont and Michel le Basque. When they had arrived at # 
camp of Don Christoval de Figuera, the monk demanded # 
escort to conduct the prisoners to La Rancheria, And observi"€ 
that Joaquin trembled at that name, he put his hand on the you" 
man’s shoulder, and said to him : 

“ crime has been committed there, which must be expiait 
by the death of the assassin. You see that my vengeance 
you out, even in the midst of the Brothers of the Const, and the 
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their arms anid their courage have been impotent to protect you.” 
Then he added, with a cruel smile: “And thank me, Joaquin 
Requiem, for you will see for the last time your noble mistress, 
Dona Carmen de Larates.” 

Joaquin could not prevent himself from turning pale. Happily 
the escort soon started on their march, and Fray Eusebio could 
no longer taanfthe young fisherman with his cruel words. 

After some hours’ forced march, the buccaneers emerged from 
the savanna. ‘They ascended a little hill covered with cocoa-nut 
trees. The Leopard uttered one of those stifled exclamations 
which pradence had made into a law in the solitudes of the forest, 
and his countenance cleared up at the same time. When his com- 
panions had joined them, he pointed with a triumphant gesture to 
the panorama before them. It was Port Margot, occupied by 
English ships, which surrounded, like a girdle, the Spanish fleet. 
The British tents were pitched on the plain. A crowd of soldiers 
and emigrants pressed in confused groups around a kind of post, 
which could not be well discerned so éarly in the morning. 

The looks of all the buccaneers were directed towards that spot. 
By degrees the sky became more limpid and clear, the morning 
breeze chased away the vapors of the preceding night, and the 
post stood out in bolder relief. It was a gibbet. The Leopard 
became gloomy. On this gibbet they saw something hanging. 
The morning sua had hy this time pierced the horizon, and its 
golden rays descended to the earth. This something was decid- 
edly a corpse. Our adventurers uttered a terrible cry. It was 
Grammont’s body. 

This sight inflamed them to the last extremity, and their savage 
features put on a threatening expression. Tbey greeted the Leo- 


pard and the reeruit with terrible looks. They then formed them- 


selves into a line, preparatory to a charge, that they might recover 
the corpse, or be killed at the foot of the gibbet. But the recruit 
cast himself before them, and tearing away his red shirt, his large 
pantaloons, and his old hat, he appeared before them in the uni- 
form of an English captain, and cried to them : 

“ Yes, my friends, we will avenge Grammont in seas of Span- 


ish blood. I, Richard Blake, admiral of the English republic, 


swear it to you !” 

At these words and this name, the buccaneers appeared petri- 
fied, repeating “‘ Richard Blake!’’ and looking with curious ad- 
miration on this famous sailor. 

“ Bat after so many sacritices,”” resumed the admiral, “it will 
not do to compromise our success by a mad attempt. On the 


contrary, it is necessary that you should remain hidden in the 
woods, while I and your chief endeavor secretly to penetrate where 


my soldiers and marines are. This night we will rejoin you at 
the head of the former, without noise and without battle, and we 
shall reach the spot where the barks of Olonnais expect us, before 
the Spanjards are even aware of our departure.” 


“ And we will retake Turtle Island,” cried the Leopard. “Do 


you now understand why I delivered up three of our brothers? It 
was because I promised to M. du Rossey that Sir Richard Blake 
should reach Port Margot at all price, and restore to us the allies 
sent by Cromwell. Do you still doubt your old companion ?” 


The buccaneers shook the Leopard’s hand, and Pitrians said to 
him : 


“You are a thousand times better than we are, for none other 
would have had the courage to allow himself to be insulted and 
suspected of treason, in order to save the whole family of the 
Brothers of the Coast.” 


“But Montbars and le Basque?” said a voice, 
The Leopard remained motionless, and murmured : 


“Do you wish to make me regret what I have done ?” 
“‘Perhaps we may yet arrive in time to save them,” returned 
the admiral. ‘‘ Follow me, master.” 


And entering into the Leopard's tent, which had just been 
pitched, they each of them disguised themselves as Spanish mon- 
teros. Then gliding amongst the mangles and Indian fig trees, 
they soon disappeared from the eyes of the adventurers. 


CHAPTER VILL 
THE RESCUB. 

Tue day after these events, Joaquin and Michel le Basque 
arrived at La Rancheria under the escort of Fray Eusebio Carral, 
who watched over his prey as @ miser watches over his gold. 
They were at first shut up in the black hole set apart for refractory 
slaves, a place where the captives’ feet hung in a pool of green 
and stagnant water, their bodies bowed double, and their heads 
bent on their breasts under a low vaulted roof. ‘The two adven- 
turers did not exchange a word. 

But they were soon removed to the copilla, according to the 


Custom of pious Spaniards towards prisoners condemned to death. 

chapel was an asylum even more terrible than the most fear- 
ful dungeon, for a prisoner never left, excepting to go to the place 
bal execution, ‘The. chapel consisted of two chambers without 
Windows ; the first was farnished only with a bench and a lantern 
hung from the ceiling ; the second, six feet long and four wide, 
=e ornamented with an altar, on the white cloth of which was 
raised a wooden crucifix, and four large tapers burned in front of 
's Some images of the madonna leaned against the wall, Mats 
Covered the floor. 

Dona Cafmen knew that Fray Eusobio had brought two buc- 
cancers with him, but until the hoar for the execution, she was 
‘snorant that one of these was Joaquin Requiem, whom she had 
Rot ceased to forget since their last interview on that fatal night, 
The monk asked her if she intended to witness the terrible scene. 


A nervous trembling seized hor, and sho hastened to answer: 
No, no; itis only a pleasure suited for an executioner to see 
poor wretches die. When a woman's presence cannot save 


the condemned, it is odious. I do not even wish to remain at La 
Rancheria during this execution, for if I should hear the death 
ery of these men, it would always haunt me—” 

“Tn that case, senorita,” replied Fray Eusebio, “you had better 
order your horse out for a ride, for this execution will take place 
in an hour.” 

“In an hour!” returned the young girl. “So then, of these 
men who still speak of the past and the fature, whose hearts can 
still love or hate, in an hour nothing will remain but two livid 
corpses, without sensation and without voice.” 

“God himself has ordered it,” replied the monk, in a bitter 
voice. “ He who strikes by the sword must fall by the sword.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Dona Carmen ; “God has judged and con- 
demned all those who spill blood.” 

And she remained motionless and overwhelmed hefore the 
astonished monk. At length he withdrew, saying, in a soft voice, 
“ Time passes, senorita.” 

“Yes—lI forgot; I must fly from this sad spectacle,” said she, 
with an effort, as if she had suddenly awakened from a dream; 
“but I shall soon be ready.” 

She rang for her negress, who assisted to clothe her in an ele- 
gant hunting costume. When she had finished her toilet, she 
descended from her chamber and mounted her horse, followed by 
twelve slaves clothed in green doublets and large white pantaloons. 
She put her horse to the gallop. 

She had not, however, advanced but a very short distance, when 
her horse suddenly stopped before a mournful spectacle. The 
gibbet had just been erected. It was formed of a solid cross- 
beam, placed horizontally between two perpendicular posts fixed 
firmly in the ground. The cross-beam was reached by a flight of 


rude stairs. Between two lines of lanceros, the two buccaneers 
advanced, their bodies enveloped in a saco, a blouse of white 
linen ; on their heads they wore a cap of pale green. ‘They were 
followed by a crowd of fishermen, slaves and Indians, who uttered 
the most wirearthly cries and imprecations. The monk, standing 
at the foot of the gibbet, chanted in a loud voice the prayers for 


the dead, 


The first of the condemned ones passed near Dona Carmen; as 
he approached, the young girl felt herself violently agitated by 
instinctive terror. The buccaneer, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, had not yet perceived her. But when he had arrived before 
the door of the hatto, the monk inrerrupted his psalmody, crying 
out, “ Assassin of my brother, you forgot I promised that you 
should again see Dona Carmen de Larates, the mistress of La 


Rancheria !” 


The unhappy young girl uttered a ery of fear at these terrible 
words, which caused her to divine the whole truth. 

The convict stopped and raised his head quickly. Dona Car- 
men stood pale and trembling before this buecaneer, who was 


about to die before her eyes. His face wore an expression of 
supreme satisfaction ; then he bowed respectfully, and continued 
his march, as if he were not aware that each step led him nearer 
to his doom. 

Neither of them had uttered a word. But she, motionless, fol- 
lowed Joaquin with a look, fecling in her own heart all the ago- 
nies of death, and so profound was her stupor that she could 
neither think nor act. Michel le Basque, in his tarn, stood before 
her, and contemplated with admiration the divine beauty of the 
poor child. 

At that moment, Dona Carmen’s hands had let go the reins. 


The horse, already frightened at the sight of this sad procession, 
reared up as soon as he felt himself no longer held in. Le Basque 
rushed forward, with one hand seized the bridle, and with the 
other he clasped the young girl’s waist ; he abruptly lifted her up, 
and with the brutal boldness habitual to him, pressed his lips to 
the icy cheek of her whom he had just saved. This outrage recalled 
her to herself. At the same moment that two lanceros seized the 
audacious buccaneer, Doana Carmen strack him on the face with 


the silver pommel of her hunting-whip, crying : 

“ Wretch! have things come to such a pass that a robber for 
whom the gibbet waits dares publicly to insult me? Am I not 
the daughter of Don Juan de Larates ?”’ 

She directed her eyes towards the gibbet. A negro of athletic 
form, naked to the waist, his legs covered with red drawers, slowly 


ascended the stairs. It was the slave charged with the office of 


executioner. 

Joaquin next ascended the stairs ; when he had reached the last 
step, he looked around him. Dona Carmen suffered as much as 
if the executioner was about to take her own lifeaway. Her mind 
was agitated by something terrible, and twice she advanced a step 
towards the gibbet. Doubtless she wished to reveal the whole 
trath ; she would brave public shame, and humiliate herself before 


her slaves, But when she saw the black and nervous hand of the 
negro placed like a living brand on the young man’s shoulder, her 
woman’s shame carried her away; she felt her weakness; fear 
took possession of her soul, and wishing to escape from the tumul- 
tuous thoughts which burned in her brain, she jumped on her 
horse, and set off in a gallup, followed by her slaves. 

When Michel le Basque, his face pale with the affront he had 
received, arrived in front of Fray Eusebio, the monk said to him. 
sneeringly : 

“ You are a brave Brother of the Coast—are you not? Cowards 
who deliver themselves up te men without fighting, and insult 
women, deserve to be struck by them.” 

“We can be revenged on a woman as well as on a monk,” 
replied le Basque, putting his foot on the platform of the scaffold. 

‘The negro executioner goyastride the cross-beam, and began to 
fix the cords. He then re-descended, and passed round Joaquin’s 
neck a running knot which he tied very carefully. He performed 
the same operation for Michel le Basque, and waited for the monk 


to recommence his singing before he launched his victims into 
eternity. 

“Do you still hope to revenge yourself?’ asked Fray Eusebio 
of Michel le Basque, in an ironical tone. 

“ There is life and death between the glass and the month,” 
replied Michel, tranquilly, fancying he heard im the distance some- 
thing like the barking of the buccaneers’ dogs. 

“For you it will be death,” replied Fray Easebio. And he 
recommenced the death-chant. 

Bat he was interrupted by the barkings, which now became so 
distinct that the Spaniards began to hear them. The executioner 
raised Joaquin. At that moment an Indian arrived, completely 
out of breath, erying : 

“The fillibusters are in the mangle-wood, in the Bay de la 
Hache, everywhere. In a few minutes they will be here. Be on 
your guard !” 

“ What matter?” cried the monk, seeing Michel le Basque smile. 
“ What matter, provided we have time to finish our work ?” 

Bat his words were lost in the tumult. The executioner saved 
himself by flight ; the lanceros rushed into the hatto; the Indians 
and fishermen sought the woods; the slaves remained stupidly 
motionless, utterly indifferent about changing masters. 

Fray Eusebio hesitated for some moments as to the course he 
should pursue. At length he decided to follow the road Dona 
Carmen had taken, hoping to warn her in time, and thus prevent 
her from falling into the adventurers’ hands. 

The buccaneers and the English arrived almost immediately 
afterwards, and loosened the bonds of the convicts amidst cries of 
joy and triumph. The moment he was free, Michel le Basque 
looked around him with a revengeful glance, whilst the Leopard 


pressed his nephew against his breast, and the admiral cried out 
in a loud voice, ‘‘ What recompense shall we give you, my friends, 
for your noble devotion? Speak! 
have all that you ask for.” 

Then Joaquin, who only thought of Dona Carmen’s safety, and 
who had penetrated the secret designs of Michel le Basque, replied 


in a calm voice, “ As a reward for our conduct, we both of us de- 


I give you my word you shall 


sire only the honor of being the first to announce the success of 
our enterprise to our brothers of the Port de la Paix.” 

Michel looked at his companion in surprise, but he was obliged 
to resign himself to his confrere’s wish, when he heard the hurrahs 
which Joaquin’s noble answer called forth. He murmured, how- 
ever, “ Sooner or later, I shall find this noble lady, and then I shall 


no longer be a criminal awaiting the gallows, but perhaps in my 


turn I may be absolute master.” 


The buccaneers put La Rancheria to the pillage, and beat the 
neighboring woods. They loaded their barks with an enormous 
booty, and gathered together a great number of prisoners, amongst 
whom was Fray Eusebio Carral. The latter was completely over- 
whelmed, and did not utter a word except to speak in a low voice 
to a young negress of rare beauty, over whom he watched with 
evident disquietude, and sought to protect her from the notice of 
the adventarers. Excepting two or three English heretics who 
joked the monk and his companion, whom they called pretty ebony 
skin, none of the conquerors paid any attention to them. 

The adventurers at length set their sails, and after a voyage of 
eight hours’ duration, entered the Port de la Paix in triumph, with 
Admiral Richard Blake and more than six hundred English. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EBONY SKIN. 
Tue moment of disembarkment was a terrible one for Fray 
Eusebio’s unfortunate companion, dragged to the shore with the 
rest of the booty, of which she formed a portion ; for now she was 
only an article of merchandise. It was one of those misfortunes, 


so complete, that it stuns the victim, and for the moment tames 


the proudest heart. The young girl looked around her, fancying 
herself blinded by a strange dream. A frightful picture met her 
gaze, for the ferocious adventurers amused themselves as ferocious- 
ly as they fought, for they celebrated their triumph by a clamorous 
orgie, on the sandy shore calcined by the sun. 

When the prisoners arrived before the tent of M. du Rossey, 
under the Leopard’s charge, the old buecaneer turned towards the 


poor girl, and said to her, abruptly: 

“ My young ebony skiri, we must stop here.” 

The unfortunate girl still continued to walk on. 

“Do you not hear me? Halt!’’ 

She stopped. 

“ The child is docile,” murmured the Leopard. “ She is doubt- 
less dreaming about her country, which she will never see again.” 

At that moment, the negress uttered a slight plaintive cry, and 


drew back, as if some venomous reptile had touched her. The 
terrible Michel had brutally pressed her hand in order to draw her 
into a wild dance, which twenty Brothers of the Coast had just 
commenced around their booty. The young girl cast on the Leo- 
pard a look so suppliant and so despairing, that the latter said to 
the sailor: 

“ Let the Congo lass alone; she is not yet adjudged.” 

“Since you say so,” replied le Basque, with unaccustomed re- 
signation, “instead of untying my ham-strings, I'll go and drink.” 

He then mingled with a group of adventurers, who had formed 
a circle around a citadel of casks filled with wine, and they soon 
gave loose to the wildest Bacchanalian revellings. 

Every limb of the poor captive’s body trembled with apprehen- 
sion. She felt she had no pity to expect from these men, and 
only a miracle could save her. She turned towards the monk, 
and said to him in a whisper : 

“Fray Eusebio, have you your poignard ?” 

“No,” he replied, in a hollow voice. 
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“The sea is a vast tomb,” she replied, crossing her arms on her 
breast in despair. 

Michel ie Basque, who had again approached her, heard her 
utter these last words. 

“You are fond of salt-water baths, my little queen,” said he, 
sneeringly. “Do not reckon on it too much; we have tamed 
more haughty ones than you,” regarding her with an insolent and 
curious look. 

Suddenly she appeared as if fascinated by the sight of a buc- 
caneer leaning carelessly on his carbine, who seemed to be contem- 
plating the scene without noticing it. A cry escaped her lips ; she 
had recognized Joaquin, and from that moment an enormous 
weight was lifted from her heart. Her destiny appeared less hope- 
less. Fora moment she thought she was saved. But when she 
saw Montbars tremble as the cry escaped her lips, and noticed 
that his eyes sought hers, and that his sombre visage lighted up 
as if in doubt, she was troubled with a new fear. That young 
man loved her, and if the humble pearl-fisher had dared to speak 
of his love, what language would the fillibuster address to her ¢ 

While these reflections were agitating her mind, Joaquin had 
advanced, pale, confused, and almost ashamed of his emotion. 
Arrived before the group of prisoners, he saw no one else except- 
ing the young Guinea girl, who stood abashed and trembling under 
his ardent gaze. But love could not be deceived by such strata- 
gems. What le Basque had only faintly suspected a short time 
before, Montbars was already certain of. Besides, in the counte- 
nance of the pretended negress, there was nothing of the African 
type. It was impossible that any illusion could so blind him. He 
approached her, and in a broken voice, said, “Senorita, do you 
recognize me ?” 

The young girl still hesitated. She cast a deploring look on 
her miserable costume ; the powerful lady had disappeared in the 
poor slave, and she blushed to find herself so much humiliated 
before her old servant. 

“ Speak—speak !’’ continued Joaquin ; “there is no need for me 
to pronounce your name. I feel my heart beat, which did not 
tremble when the executioner touched me. It is he who recog- 
nizes you.” 

Carmen comprehended by the tone of the young man’s voice 
that he still loved her. 

“It seems, then, that I must recognize a friend among these 
brigands,” replied she, at length. 

“The reproach is unjust,” said Montbars, in a low voice, so that 
he should not be heard by Fray Eusebio. “These brigands are 
my brothers, senorita. Have you already fébgowen that I have 
spilt the precious blood of the Spaniards, and that our terrible 
association alone offers a refuge to criminals who are not cowards ?” 

“You revenge yourself cruelly, Joaquin, but nevertheless, I 
think you will have pity on me. Youare young, and you cannot, 
like these men, have renounced all sentiments of humanity.” 

“TI have already suffered much for you, senorita, but this time 
even the sacrifice of my life would be of no avail. Yes—I can 
save you; but alas! there is but one means.” 

“ Speak !” said Dona Carmen, in agony. 

“ The wife of Montbars will be respected by every one,” mur- 
mured the fillibuster, in a gentle voice. 

She smiled disdainfully. But Montbars, without perceiving it, 
continued : “It would be the realization of a beautiful dream, 
senorita. On this free soil, every one is his own king. Here we 
are masters of our own life, and our own hearts. In your world, 
all the wishes, all the secret dreams of the heart are opposed and 
placed under bolts.” 

“I never expected that Joaquin, the pearl-fisher, would offer 
me such conditions to save me,” replied Dona Carmen, coldly. 

“ The pearl-fisher exists no longer, senorita,” replied Montbars. 
“To-day Iam a free man. On this shore, in the midst of these 
cries and this tumult, brother to these men in rags, J am more 
proud than the planter of Hispaniola, who has to depend on his 
slaves, his confessor, and on his king.” 

“You are free,” said Fray Eusebio, “but you have not the 
power to save a woman.” 

“We are all equal,” replied Montbars, hesitatingly. “I sub- 
mit to the common law; I can do nothing by myself. Do you 
suppose if such had not been the case, I should have dared to 
offer to Dona Carmen such # means for safety? Recollect, seno- 
rita,” added he, in a slow and troubled voice, “nothing in the 
world can prevent the division which is about to take place.” 

“JT will wait,” said she, in a firm voice. 

They were interrupted by cries uttered from every quarter, 
“ Divide—divide! the oath !” 

They were at that moment assembled together to divide their 
booty, one of the most important episodes in their profession. 
Each class might easily be distinguished, not so much by their 
costume, as their carriage, mode of proceeding, and the expression 
of their-countenances. The captives were arranged behind the 
troop of buccaneers. Almost all the latter leaned quietly on their 
guns, with the calmness and self-possession peculiar to huntemen, 
preserving a rude and savage gravity, which, together with their 
rough equipment, had quite an imposing effect. 

A profound silence succeeded the tumult. M. du Rossey, gov- 
ernor of Turtle Island, the Leopard and Olonunais stood on the 
top of casks; bales and all the booty were spread pell-mell on the 
shore. The governor held a book in his hand. 

“You know,” said he, in a loud voice, “before dividing any- 
thing, you must all of you bring what you may have in your pos- 
session, even to the value of five sous ?”’ 

“ Yes,” cried all the adventurers. 

“Well, Leopard, begin the call,” said the governor. 

“ Montbars, approach,” ordered the old buccaneer. 

Joaquin moved « step forward. 


“ Go, denounce me,” murmured the young girl, with an expres- 
sion of contempt. 

“ Fear nothing ; it is not I who will betray you,” he replied, his 
whole frame deeply excited. 

When he stood before M. du Rossey, the governor appeared 
surprised at his agitation ; nevertheless, he said, kindly, pointing 
to the book he held in his hand : 

“ Place your hand on the New Testament, Montbars.” 

Joaquin obeyed. 

“ And now swear you have not embezzled any booty.” 

“I swear it!”’ said he, in a loud voice. 

“ And that you have not knowingly concealed the value of any 
object, or the name of any prisoner.” 

“ Dare you perjure yourself on this point ¢”’ said a voice in his ear. 

He raised his head. It was Michel le Basque. He divined in 
him a rival with the sure instinct love can only give, and fixing on 
him a glance full of defiance, he still answered, “I swear it!” 

“You know that a brother who makes a false oath loses his 
share, which is distributed amongst his companions, or given to 
some chapel ?”’ said le Basque. 

“I know it,” returned Montbars, rejoining the group of prison- 
ers, whilst the call was continued. Michel followed him. 

“Do you hope to save that woman who despises you ¢” 

They came near the spot where Dona Carmen and Fray Euse- 
bio stood. 

“T also have recognized that woman,” continued the buccaneer, 
“and I have an insult to avenge.” 

* Silence !” said Montbars. “If you wish to quarrel, you shall 
not be kept long waiting ; but let the division finish.” 

“ You are a fool!” returned Michel. “ You do not know what 
will happen, if you endeavor to snatch that creole from our hands 
and save her.” 

Montbars trembled as he now looked on the old Leopard, who 
continued the call, and whom all the adventurers appeared to 
regard with a kind of veneration. 

“Your uncle will deny you, and never be consoled on account 
of your shame,” said Michel. 

“Do not listen to that reprobate, Joaquin,” said the monk. 
“ You will gain your salvation in another world; a noble action 
redeems all sin.” 

“ Well, what do you intend to do, Montbars ?” asked Michel le 
Basque, in a sombre tone. “Quick, speak; I shall be called 
directly, and be compelled to take the oath.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DIVISION. 


Every limb of the young man trembled. The call continued 
rapidly. He endeavored to find some method to save the young 
girl from the horrible lot which awaited her. But the more he 
endeavored to be cool, the more his head burned. He was like a 
man in a dream, in which he fancies himself pursued by a wild 
beast ; he endeavors to escape ; the beast pursues him, and gains 
onhim. At length his breath gives way; he falls on his knees, 
and feels the beast’s hot breath on his shoulder. 

“If Dona Carmen is known, there can be no hope of safety,” 
said Fray Eusebio, in a low voice. 

“If you declare on your honor to use no violence or ruse to 
deliver her, and leave her to submit to the lot ascribed to her by 
the laws of the division, I will not betray her,” said Michel le 
Basque, in his turn, with a singular smile. 

Montbars remained distracted in the face of this terrible alter- 
native. 
face, as calm and pale as the dead, betrayed no sentiment or im- 
pression. At that moment, the Leopard called Michel le Basque. 

“ Decide,” said the latter, hurriedly, to Joaquin. 

“ Michel le Basque !”’ cried the Leopard, again. 

Every eye was now turned towards the group of prisoners. Joa- 
quin still looked at Dona Carmen; he discovered the same dis- 
dainful immobility. Le Basque moved away. 

“A vulgar slave could have escaped easily,” observed the 
monk, bitterly ; “ but all the Brothers of the Coast watch the mis- 
tress of La Rancheria like jealous jailors.” 

Le Basque advanced slowly towards the three chiefs presiding 
over the call. The young man no longer hesitated, Carried 
away by an instinctive mov of his heart, he rejoined the 
buccaneer, and said in a broken voice, “ No ruse; no violence. I 
give my word.” 

Michel took the oath, and did not denounce Dona Carmen. 
When the call was terminated, the governor turned towards the 
Leopard, and banded tw him « parchment sealed with a wiple seal, 
saying, “ Master, before proceeding with the division, read the 
agreement signed by the chiefs of the expedition before their de- 
parture, and the clauses of which are to be rigorously observed.” 

The adventurers clapped their hands, and approached nearer, 
in order to hear beter. The Leopard broke the seals, spread out 
the parchment, and commenced to read amidst profound silence : 

“ Acrexmunt :—Article 1—The master buccaneer, chief of the 
expedition to Port Margot, shall have, in addition to his share 
with the rest, all slaves of condition.” 

Michel le Basque smiled. Joaquin understood that smile, and 
turned pale. 

“TI have allowed myself to be duped like e child,” murmured 
he. “If Dona Carmen had been denounced, she would have 
fallen to my uncle’s share, and I might have hoped. I, who 


wished to save her, have lost her.” 
“ Let us hear—let us hear!” said Fray Eusebio. 
The Leopard continued : . 


“ Article 2—The captains of the barques shall have the first 
ship which shall be taken, and two shares. " 


“‘Itis just and right. 


In vain he consulted Dona Carmen with a look. Her. 


“ Article 3—He who shall discover a prize shall have a hundred 
crowns. 

“ Article 4—For the loss of an eye, a hundred crowns or a slave; 
for the loss of both, double that amount. 

“ Article 5—Two hundred crowns or two slaves for him who 
loses a right hand or right arm.” 

* Alas!” said Montbars, “I have not even been wounded. | 
have not had the happiness to see my blood flow ; and yet I should 
have been happy to have purchased her liberty at the price of any 
horrible suffering.” 

Tho Leopard continued : 

“ article 6—The adventurer who may have signalized himselt 
by his devotion, whether it be the first in boarding, or in accepting 
a mission in which he exposes himself to almost certain death, 
may demand a recompense.” 

Montbars had listened to this clause with profound attention. 
His countenance cleared up, and uttering a ery of joy, he rushed 
towards the Leopard, and cried out : 

“Uncle, I have the right to demand a recompense—have I not? 
You know I have been near to death ; I 
have even been in the executioner’s hands. But you make me no 
answer.” 

Some murmurs were raised in the crowd. The reading of an 
agreement had never before been interrupted. 

“ Article 7—For the loss of a foot or a leg, two hundred crowns,” 
continued the Leopard, appeariyg not to have heard Montbars. 

“ You will kill me, uncle,” returned the young man, impetu- 
ously. “I speak to you in the name of our laws ; it is your duty 
to obey them ; you cannot refuse my demand, nor you, governor, 
nor you, brave Olonnais. Tell me you have heard me.” 

The Leopard’s voice continued cold and impassible : 

“ Article 8—If any has not entirely lost a limb, but has been 
deprived of the use of it, he is to be equally rewarded.” 

“ Uncle, have you become deaf or blind ?”’ interrupted Mont- 
bars, scarcely able to contain himself, for he already heard some 
of the adventurers laugh. 

“ Article 9—,” added the Leopard, coldly—‘‘ The maimed may 
either choose money or slaves. And now the reading is finished. 
What is the demand of Joaquin Montbars, who appears in such a 
hurry to obtain the price of his devotion *” 

The attention of all was redoubled. 

“T demand these two slaves,” replied the young adventurer, in 
a broken voice, pointing to the pretended negress and monk. “Is 
not my life worthy of such a reward !” 

Surprise was painted on every countenance. A much more 
exorbitant request was expected. After a moment's silence, 
M. du Rossey said to the two chiefs : 

“It appears to me there is nothing to oppose—” 

“Hear me first,” interrupted Michel le Basque, in a voice of 
thunder. 

The crowd was silent, expecting some curious incident. 

“ Speak !” said M. du Rossey. 

“ All this is deceit and lies, brothers,” returned Michel. 

And seizing the young girl by the arm, he dragged her trem- 
bling before the governor. 

“ What do you mean, comrade *” cried the Leopard. 

Michel le Basque hesitated a moment when he saw the agony of 
his old friend. But Joaquin, scarcely recovered from his surprise, 
having pushed him on one side, and interposed himself as a living 
shield before Dona Carmen, rage took possession of le Basque's 
heart, and he said in a loud voice : 

“This negress whom you are about to give to Montbars is « 
powerful and noble Spanish lady.” 

Curses and cries of rage were heard on every side. 

“ Her name?” said the governor. 

“Are you so rabid to destroy a woman, valiant Michel ?” cried 
Joaquin. 

Le Basque shrugged his shoulders, and returned : 

“ Montbars has demanded a negress for a slave; I claim Dona 
Carmen de Larates, mistress of La Rancheria,” 

“ Treason! treason!” cried the adventurers. 

“So you have deceived your brothers, wretched boy !” said the 
Leopard, confounded by this publig revelation. 

Montbars, feeling all was lost, if he cringed like one guilty, 
resolved to meet the danger in the face, and replied ; 

“ Yes, uncle, and I call on you all to hear me, and if you have 
anything human about you, you will approve what I have done. 
There before you stands that terrible enemy; look at her. You 
surround her, and you are numerous, you are brave, you are 
armed; she is alone, feeble, and without defence; you see how 
she trembles like a poor bird just caught in the fowler’s net. Is it 
courageous, is it worthy of you, to make her weep and tremble?” 

“ She is Spanish,” said the inflexible Leopard. 

“ Let Michel le Basque have the Spaniard !” cried some voices. 

“Yes,” continued Joaquin, in despair,—* it is the mistress of 
La Rancheria; but she is an innocent child, What crime has she 
committed? Let us hear it, Listen tome, Do not act harsily 
towards her. Will you punish her for crimes she has not com 
mitted? Have you the heart to mutilate those feeble arms with 
infamous bonds—a creature so gentle, brought up in prayers end 
piety? Do you know those white hands have dressed her slaves’ 
wounds? Ah! if you could interrogate the ajoupas of La Raw 
cheria, a thousand voices would issue from them to bless Dons 
Carmen, and not one to accuse her, She was an angel 0 the 
poor, and the sight of ber made them forget their misfortunes.” 

“It is all in vain you seek to soften us towards that young gut; 
our laws cannot be infringed, and they know no pity,” 
the Leopard. 

“ Let the division be finished,” added an impatient voice. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 

The first picture on this page is # delineation of the mosque of 
Roshun-a-Dowlah, in the city of Delhi, India, renowned in omental 
history, and receiving present interest ‘from its seizure by the 
ments of Sepoys who first broke out into mutiny at Meerut. Delhi 
is the principal place of the British district of that name, under the 
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MOSQUE OF ROSHUN-A-DOWLAH, AT DELHI. 


lieutenant-governorship of the northwest provinces. The site of 
the present city is about a mile from the right bank of the River 
Juma, on an offset of that river which leaves the main stream five 
mile above the town, and rejoins it two miles below. Our view 


three-quarters of a mile long, fifty yards wide, and has shops on 


, both sides.—In the companion sketch we represent three Chinamen 


gives a portion of the principal street, which runs north and south | 


from the gate of the palace to the Delhi gate of the city, about 


having chow-chow—that is, food with chopsticks. Their little cook - 
ing-stove is on the right, their tea on the left; bananas hanging 
up, and pineapple for dessert. It is a curious and amusing picture 
of life in the “far East.” 


> 
\ 
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HONG KONG, CHINA. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LIZZIE FOYE. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
There’s a face that’s fair in sadness, 
But twice lovelier in joy ; 
And the seldom sad and often glad 
Is pretty Lizzie Foye. 


There are keys that know the touching 
Of her fingers white as they ; 

And the tunefa! chords discourse like words, 
Beneath her magic play. 


From her eyes the boy-god, Cupid, 
Sends his most mischievous darts ; 

If love’s game you dare with her, beware 
To sec the queen of hearts. 


Yet she’s very. very guileless 
In the home she lights with joy, 
And “twould pass belief that any grief 
Could spring from Lizzie Foye. 


0, some bright day of the future, 
She will find her sweet employ 

In another sphere. with one most dear, 
No longer Lizzie Foye. 


[Translated from the French for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ROYAL CHESTNUT TREE. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Ar the eastern point of the island of St. Louis in Paris, where 
a century ago were uncultivated grounds and a few clusters of 
trees, on the 10th of March, 1746, at the break of day, the body 
of a young man was discovered lying lifeless upon the damp sand. 
The first inhabitants left their dwellings and assembled around 
the corpse, forming various conjectures about the young man, and 
the violent death which he had suffered. 

“Tt is a painter,” said one of the bystanders. “He has long 
hair, cut in the Spanish fashion, a brown woolen coat, and his 
hand still grasps his paint-box. He must belong to the school of 
Natoire, for this is the path the pupils take to go to the studio.” 

There were among this group some police officers and a Fran- 
ciscan monk, who, with his cowl almost entirely pulled over his 
face, said nothing, but attentively noted the faces around him. 

“ The scholars sometimes pass the night in drawing,” said one, 
“ and he, returning at such an unseasonable hour, meta malefactor.” 

“ Still he was not attacked by a robber—all the articles he wore 
are still about him, and even a silver chain is around his neck.” 

* Robber or not, it was a murderer who killed him, for he was 
struck on the shoulder, where he could not himself have given the 
death-blow.” 

“ Any way, the iron had a sure mark, for his coat is thin and 
well worn.” 

“ Yes, but it is lined with leather,’ 


said one of the bystanders. 

“ How do you know his coat is lined with leather, young man ?” 
said the monk, fixing an inquiring look on the one who had spoken. 

The person thus addressed turned pale, saying he supposed it. 

“ But,” replied the monk, “ you ought to recognize the features 
of this corpse, for if I am not deceived, you are a painter also, 
from the school of Natoire, to which it is supposed he belonged.” 

“In fact,” replied the young man, “ now that day has dawned, 
I seem to perceive that it is Antoine Lambert.” 

“Antoine Lambert,” was echoed by all; “the young artist 
who had already such a brilliant reputation, and who perhaps 
would have received the grand prize for painting !” 

“And who was the friend of Joseph Vien.” 

“On the contrary,” quickly replied the young man, “Joseph 
Vien and he were at variance ; and they even recently quarrelled.” 

“Ah!” said they, “they were at variance, enemies, and they 
both competed for the grand prize of the academy.” And this 
seemed to enlighten them. “But the death of this young man 
must have been caused by a rival, since it is evident they wished 
only for his life and not his purse,”’ said they. 

Then the painter laid great stress upon the hatred which existed 
between the two competitors. One of the police officers present 
asked him the description of Joseph Vien, and wrote it down in 
his little book. The bystanders departed, beariag away in their 
mind the supposition which had been given them. Suspicion rap- 
idly increased, and soon it was proved to each of them that 
Joseph Vien had assassinated the young painter, his rival. The 
monk, who had Jeft with the others, walked along the quays, still 
deserted at this early hour, and entered the garden of the Tuiller- 
ies. There, all seemed bright beneath the first influence of spring. 
The trees shook off the moss from their branches, to soon blossom 
again, and already the chestnut tree, since been called the chest- 
nut tree of the 20th of March, which each year is more forward 
than all others in putting forth its leaves, had several shoots ex- 
panded of the most beautiful verdure. When the Franciscan 
brother approached, he saw two persons seated at the foot of this 
iree, who did not observe his presence. They were a young man, 
known to the monk, and a woman, disguised by a long mantle 
and a little mask of black silk, but his eyes discerned one of the 

most celebrated beauties of the court of Louis XV. 

“ Adieu,” said she. “I have remained too long; but I have 


been 60 good by depriving myself until now of the pleasure of 
secing you alone, that it was really necessary, from pity to myself, 
to enjoy a little of the forbidden happiness.” 

“O,do not regret it! I have not heen able to gaze @ minute 


—which unites us by blending upon the canvass your soul and 
my thoughts—your features «and my Jabor—as love will soon 
make us one.’ 

“ Adicu once again. Now I can rejoin the court at Versailles, 
for I have a contented heart.” 

“ And I, I can retarn to the studio, to study and paint history, 
to harass my thoughts with all these dull recollections—for I shall 
have with them my remembrance of love.” 

“ Wait, my friend : to render it sensible to your eyes, take this 
little branch of the tree beneath which we have rested.” 

“Q, thank you!” said he, enveloping the foliage in one of the 
drawings he had with him, and placing it in his bosom. “ The 
verdure of the chestnut seems more beautiful to me than all which 
comes after it. This tree is the harbinger which announces the 
season, and leads the others in the path of spring.” 

“ As the inspired artist discovers new features in art, and re- 
veals them to those who shall come after him,” replied the loving 
woman, tenderly gazing upon the young painter. 

“I will leave you, since I must, Marie. But to render this 
word adieu Jess sad, tell me that I shall see you again.” 

“@O, yes! but not alone—in secrecy. I have vowed to have 
only the love of a friend for you, and to keep this vow I must es- 
cape from occasions which tend to make me forget it.” 

“Tt is the safest,” said a voice behind a statue. 

The young woman uttered a cry, hastened to the garden gate, 
and quickly entered her sedan-chair. 

“Some one here !” cried the angry painter, drawing his sword. 
And he found himself before the monk. “ Did you listen ?” said he. 
“ Away, my handsome lord ; put back your sword in its sheath ; 
for if you use it you will regret it, for your own sake and mine.” 
“ How, miserable being ?”’ 

“ Yes, for your sake, because I can render you a great service ; 
for mine, because Iam—” He proudly raised his head, carried 
his hand to his side, and made a movement as if seizing a sword, 
although there was nothing but a chaplet there ; then he suddenly 
changed his tone, and said, in a monarchal voice: “ Because Lam 
a poor holy man, living for God, and praying for good souls.” 

“ Ah, well! instead of praying, what I wish is for thee to keep 
silent, or I will truly make thee know the worth of a blow from 
this sword, had I to seek thee at the bottom of thy convent.” 

The young painter, who was no other than Joseph Vien, quickly 
left the garden of the Tuilleries, through the gate of the Confer- 
ence, and hearing the clock strike six, walked with rapid pace to 
the studio, where he did not wish them to remark any delay on his 
part. This thought gave a restless and anxious expression to his 
face. As he had nearly reached there, a police officer, followed 
by two soldiers, attentively gazed at him, obstructed his path, and 
commanded him to follow them to the chatclet. Joseph, struck 
with surprise and anger, was, however, forced to obey. They led 
him to the waiting hall, where he learned with inexpressible as- 
tonishment that Antoine Lambert had been assassinated that very 
morning, and he was suspected of the murder. An instant after 
they questioned him to see if they had reason to arrest him. 

The sorrow of having lost his friend by a violent death, the 
horrible idea of being accused of this crime, had impressed upon 
his pale features the indignation of a noble but wronged soul. 
The magistrate noted this expression and related to him, with the 
consideration due to his character, the accusation against him. 

“They accuse me of the murder of Antoine Lambert,” said he. 
“T have nothing to reply, unless it is I loved him with all my 
soul.” 

“Yet it seems that you have recently had some violent alterca- 
tions with him.” 

“ We were both passionately fond of our art, and the slightest 
want of unanimity on this subject led to impetuous words ; but 
these fits of anger were never wore than the transient irritation of 
the artist ; at the time, even, our hearts understood each other, and 
we were almost willing to shake hands.” 

“ There was rivalry between you; you both competed with the 
same ardor and the same hopes for the grand prize for painting.” 

“To that I will reply by my works. Let them look at my pic- 
tures, they will not find there that nullity of talent which only 
could call forth the murderous desire. He alone who cannot be- 
come anything else becomes an assassin. An ordinary man has 
no other means of rising than by destroying what is around him. 
The artist who has received the light of mind and strength of 
arm to rid himself from his rivals, has an easier means than kill- 
ing them—he works.” 

The truth which flashed in this noble response struck all hearts. 

“What you say is just,” replied the magistrate, “but at the 
tribunal a more positive proof of your innocence will be demand- 
ed. Murder was committed at half past five o’clock this morn- 
ing, as the cries were heard in a neighboring house, Where 
were you at that moment ?”’ 

“In the garden of the Tuillerics.” 

“ At that bour, so early in the season; what motive could have 
led you there ?” 

Joseph Vien hung down his head in silence. This repeated 
inquiry did not obtain any response. A murmur of reprobation 

rose from the assembly. ‘The delegate of the tribunal, whose pro- 
pitious intentions were quelled by this aggravating circumstance, 
ordered the prisoner to be confined in prison, and retired, 

At this moment a man, enveloped in a monk’s habit, entered 
among the persons who were still in the audience chamber. He 
looked around for the magistrate, but appeared disappointed upon 
secing that he had disappeared ; and as he saw Joseph Vien just 
being led away by the officers, remarked that he should be 
searched avd the articles found about his person be deposited in 
the record office, as they might contain proofs of his guilt. 


upon you since the time I took your portrait—beautiful portrait ! 


saw that it was to his unknown persecutor he owed this new ont- 
rage practised upon him. 

As the formality recommended by the Franciscan should have 
been done before, they took possession of the articles which 
Joseph Vien had about him and placed them in the keeper’s hands. 
Then the prisoner bent his course to the Conciergerie. There he 
passed three days in anguish of soul. A cruel separation from 
the woman he loved, the loss oft his faithful companion, the pros- 
pect of an infamous trial, all these piercing shafts coming at once 
upon him, lacerated his breast with many wounds. There was 
but one way for him to save himself: it was to break the silence 
which had roused unjust suspicion against him, to declare the mo- 
tive which had led him to the deserted promenade at that early 
hour. But in order to give consistency to this avowal he must 
also name her he had met, and prison, dishonor, nor death, noth- 
ing could decide him to do this cowardly act. 

“0, no, Marie !”’ said he, “rest quietly. Never shall unworthy 
publicity tarnish a love as pure as ours. I wish I could conceal 
from thee even what I am suffering for thee, that never one par- 
ticle of the anguish I endure should wound thy loving heart and 
sadden thy sweet smile.” 

In the world of love a heroic cry from the heart almost always 
receives a response worthy of it. At the moment the prisoner 
thus dreamed, light footsteps were heard in the passage, the door 
opened with a slight noise, and a woman, enveloped in a mantle, 
put a purse into the hands of the turnkey and quickly entered the 
interior of the prison. 

“Cruel one!’ said she to the prisoner, who had pressed her to 
his heart with a cry of surprise and joy, “cruel friend, thou know- 
est I could have saved thee by coming to thy judges and saying, 
‘ At the very hour which you accuse him of committing the crime, 
he was far from that fearful place, with me who loves him and 
who had called him. Thou didst know it and wert not willing!” 


They seated themselves, each clasping the other's hand, upon 
the straw pallet. The golden rays of the setting sun penetrated 
through the window, horizontally crossing the solitude of this spa- 
cious room, and lighted up the pale face beaming with love of the 
happy prisoner, and the beautiful countenance of his companion, 
animated by the ardor of enthusiasm and passionate self-devotion. 

“OQ, Marie, Marie! darest thou think of it! to confess before 
all, this meeting granted to thyself! But thy rank, thy name, thy 
family! Thou wilt be disgraced, and thon wilt lose thy honor!” 

“My honor! And dost thou believe I should care for that if I 
had lost thee? I have been at Versailles since the morning I left 
thee in the Tuilleries. Only this evening the news of thy arrest 
and the examination which followed reached the chateau. I was 
in the queen’s circle, and without taking time to throw off my 
court costume, I threw myself into a carriage and came. I should 
have already been gone to confess the whole to the magistrate if 
I had not been more desirous to come and tell thee thou wouldst 
be saved.” 

“No, no! not at this price! But now that I have met thee 
again, and seen thy noble and devoted heart, I know that thy 
thonghts will follow me in the sufferings which threaten me ; I can 
endure all. My greatest sorrow in seeing myself in this prison, 
where I was thrown so suddenly and by an inconceivable fatality, 
was that perhaps I should never see thee again. I wished at least 
to console my eyes by the token of our last moment of happiness ; 
I searched in my bosom for the little branch of chestnut tree 
which you gave me several hours since—I could not find it; they 
had seized all they found on me at the moment of my arrest, and 
the sprig of verdure folded in one of my sketches was also gone.” 

“ How dared they ?” 

“We were rudely separated in the Tuilleries by a strange voice; 
it was a monk’s, who listened to our conversation concealed be- 
hind a statue near us. At the moment I was leaving the audi- 
ence chamber, after a short examination, this same friar observed 
to the police officers that they ought to take possession of all arti- 
cles found upon the person of a prisoner, and they eagerly accom- 
plished this shameful formality. I do not know where this im- 
placable and mysterious enemy could have come from.” 

“Let him go; although hatred may surround thee, my love 
shall charm it away. The means have been given me to save 
thee from thy fate. Then God will dispose of the rest.” 

“O, Marie! dishonor for thee or death for me—thy loss or 
mine! Behold the abyss into which we have fallen!” 

At this moment the shadow of some one passing in the gallery 
before the window through which the sun’s rays had ontered, was 
thrown upon the white wall, delineating the profile of 4 monk, 
well known by his frock and cowl. 

“ Look, look at that shadow!” cried the prisoner, pointing with 
his finger to that which had vanished, “It is the monk again; 
his phantom pursues me even here |” 

As he finished these words, the Franciscan himself stood before 
him. He had entered unperceived, with his sandals of sof 
leather and his gray colored garments, 

“ Ah, ready for the blow, miserable one!” said the painter, 
pale with anger. “ You shall not come to defy me in my prison! 
Leave this moment, or I will dash you against these walls.” 

His only reply was to seat himself in the only chair there wa# 
in the chamber, and lean his elbow upon the little table beside 
him, to make himself as comfortable as possible. 

“Truly, young man, you are very difficult to please, and very 
refractory, when one wishes to do you a service,” said he. 

At the first word uttered by the friar, at the first sound of bis 
voice, the beautiful duchess fell back in surprise upon the st 
pallet, concealing her face in her hands, and not daring to raise it. 

“ You must haye an infernal soul,” said Joseph Vien, with in- 
creasing anger, “to come and join insult to persecution.” 


“ Is it thou again, wicked monk!” eried the painter, when he 
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“In fact, Ihave concerned myself about you these few days 
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and T have even lost much time in doing so; but if I have tor- 
mented you 4 little, in return I now bring you the news of your 
release, the order for which is to be signed this very evening. 
You will be free without any stain resting upon your honor, and 
without madame losing Herself to save you, as she has doubtless 
the fine project of doing.” 

The painter fixed upon him one of those eager looks in which 
doubt contends against joy. 

“Who are you,” asked he, “that I can have faith in your 
words?” 

The’ monk threw back his cowl. 

“The Abbe de Bernis,” said he. ‘“ Yesterday connected with 
the chapter of Lyons ; to-day, still disguised beneath the frock of 
a Franciscan ; to-morrow, occupying a position at court in all 
probability.” 

The young duchess let her hands fall from her blushing face, 
and made a movement to kneel before the cardinal. 

“OQ, my uncle, my uncle! pardon me,” cried she. 

“ Be tranquil, my child,” said he, restraining her. “I was vexed 
to see you in the Tuilleries secretly meeting the painter. I did 
not follow him to find you in this sad place with the prisoner.” 

“What, uncle, you were in Paris while we were ignorant of all, 
and concealed beneath this disguise |’ 

“Thad received from Madame Pompadour, who was pleased 
with my poems, the invitation to repair to court, where they would 
offer me a place in the ministry. I arrived at Paris, when in the 
last inn where I slept, I learned some intrigues were plotting at 
Versailles, and wishing first to feel my way, I deemed it prudent 
upon my arrival to hide myself for a few days in the convent of 
the Franciscans, where I had spent a part of my youth, waiting 
till this state of affairs was over.” 

“ And beneath this cowl, which so well concealed you,” said 
Joseph Vien, “I have slighted and infamously insulted you.” 


“Tt was in going out at daybreak to gather the rumors of the 
city, that I stopped with the other persons passing by before the 
dead body of Antoine Lambert, and was a witness of the accusa- 
tion borne against you. An instant after I found you in the royal 
garden with madame, and much more occupied in awakening ten- 
der emotions in a woman’s heart than in destroying your rivals 
by the assassin’s sword. Meanwhile, thinking that this calumny 
would be searched into, I returned to the chatelet, and after re- 
questing that they should seize the articles found upon you, I pre- 
sented myself before the president. Without doubt, if I had made 
myself known to him, my intercession would alone have been 
sufficient for you to have obtained your liberty; but in the court 
of justice, where I remained unknown, my testimony then was of 
little avail. As the point above all was to prove that you were in 
the Tuilleries at the moment when this crime was committed at 
the Isle of St. Louis, I requested that they should call the senti- 
nel who stands at the gate of the Conference from five to six 
o’clock in the morning. The soldier, after having heard. the 
description of you, declared he had seen you go out at six ; it was 
easy for him to remark you, as there was no other person in the 
garden at the time. Still this proof did not appear sufficient to 
the magistrates ; but I had reserved another, which would be un- 
exceptionable. I saw Marie give you a little branch of the royal 
chestnut tree as a remembrance of the time you had passed to- 
gether beside it. I showed among the other articles found upon 
you a sprig recently plucked, and which was a triumphant testi- 
mony of your presence in the place indicated by you, since upon 
no other tree but the royal chestnut could they tind leaves at this 
season. ‘This simple evidence has saved you. At the same time, 
I was called to Versailles, where I learned that the influence of 
the favorite had prevailed over the transient ill humor of the mon- 
arch, and“I could return to the council to receive the favors await- 
ing me; but before going to the hotel to resume my garments I 
wished to bring you news of your safety.” 

“Ah! how have I merited such kindness from you 

“You know with what earnestness during my sojourn in Paris 
I sought the society of artists. 1 even then appreciated your tal- 
ents and character, and when I saw you accused of a crime you 
never committed, I vowed to save you, I have discovered the 
true murderer. I saw beside the body of Antoine Lambert, his 
enemy Francois Dubourg, a man with a wicked and jealous heart, 
and beneath his mask of tranquillity I perceived the cruel agita- 
tion in his breast. He also contended for the grand prize for 
painting, and for want of talent he had eminent patronage to ob- 
tain it. Ambition and envy have led him to make way with one 
of his competitors by assassination, and the other by a fearful 
accusation,” 

“My lord,” said the artist, after a moment of silence, “ you 
have nobly resented the crime of which they accused me. But 
there is still another as to whom I must appear guilty in your 
eyes. Pardon anobscure painter for having dared to raise his eyes 
to the Duchess de Roncevaux, your niece.” 

“No, for I came to inflict a punishment, I shall banish you 
fur from Marie. Here is a letter from the ministry which awards 
the grand prize for painting to you, You will go and pass five 
years at Rome. 1 wish you every happiness, but tho farthest pos- 
sible from my niece. I learned by your conversation in the Tuil- 
leries that you loved each othor; Marie said that in order to keep 
her vow she must escape from the possibility of breaking it.” 

“My lord you nebly pay your revenge,” said the painter, joy- 
ful at the thought of the carcer which was opening before him, 

An instant after, the Abbo de Bernis departed with the Duchess 
de Roneevaux from the prison, ‘The following day Joseph Vien was 
Set at liberty, and immediately set out for Romo, where his talouts 
And success increased, and twenty years after ho returned as diree- 
‘orof the academy, ‘Dhus the royal chestnut tree saved at this 
"ime one of the finest geniuses of France. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


DANGER IN THE THICKET. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tr was a quiet afternoon in the latter part of October, during 
the glorious season of the gorgeous Indian summer, when I wan- 
dered away over the hills and towards the thick forest beyond. 
To me it was the most beautiful season of the whole year. The 
heat of summer had departed, and a soft mildness of the atmos. 
phere, far more grateful to the senses, had taken its place. No 
fleecy clouds which fleck the expanse of the heavens were visible, 
but one continuous blue arch was overhead. 

As I gained the gentle elevation of the hills, I turned to survey 
the beautiful autumnal panorama which stretched away into the 
dim distance till it seemed a part of the sky which bounded my 
view. Half a mile away was the little cottage which I had just left, 
the smoke lazily curling wp from its low chimney until lost in the 
clear ether. Beyond was a varied plain; here and there a tall 
tree seemed to meet the sky, and the dry grass of autumn filled 
the spaces between. There was no living thing in sight, except a 
crow which now and then sent forth his hoarse signal-note from 
the tree-top where he had perched. 

I resumed my walk and neared the forest. I had seen it when 
the rich green mantle of summer had overspread its branches, but 
the varied tints which the subdued rays of the sun displayed, of- 
fered a far more pleasing sight. All colors and shades were be- 
stowed upon the leaves which were soon to herald the approach of 
winter by their fall. Some shone in bright red; some wore a 
sombre gray; and others were diversified with various shades. 
Taken all in one view, it was well adapted to the poet’s descrip- 
tion 


“ The embattled forest, armed crewhile with gold, 
Its banners bright with many a martial hue.” 


I had walked hither, ostensibly for the purpose of hunting, and 
the gun upon my shoulder affirmed it ; but who could pursue the 
purpose amid such scenes as these? And though I still wandered 
through the thick forest, and held the weapon in my hand, my 
mind was not upon seeking game ; I was entirely lost and merged, 
as it were, in the dreamy quiet of nature. Even the loud clatter 
of the squirrel, as he busied himself in secreting his winter store, 
seemed to harmonize with the spirit of the scene. Ever and anon 
a leaf, loosened by the fitful zephyrs which stole through the 
woods, detached itself from the bough and fluttered down to the 
earth like a wounded and struggling bird. The season for the 
general fall of the leaf had not yet arrived, and the dry ones 
which occasionally fell, seemed to be precursors to that emblematic 
time ; emblematic, because so naturally portraying the withering, 
decay, and gradual loosening of the thread of human life. 

But I commenced with the intention of narrating my strange ad- 
venture, and although these retlections were but the natural concomi- 
tants of my ramble, they have no relation to the adventure which 
terminated it. I kept my course through the forest, swerving but 
little from the path faintly worn by occasional feet, now and then 
pausing to listen to the many sounds which in the forest are never 
silent, or watch the movements of its inhabitants. 

Somewhat wearied in body, I prepared to throw myself upon a 
heap of leaves, blown together by the wind, when a sound came to 
my ear which caused me to recoil with horror. 
meaning to me, although I had heard it but twice before, but once 
heard it is never forgotten! It was a clear, sharp ringing ; loud 
and somewhat shrill in its tone. There is in the world but one 
thing capable of producing that sound, and that, the rattlesnake ! 

I have said that I started back, but my movement was rather 
like that of a man who suddenly encounters some fearful appari- 
tion in his path, and recoils in affright. I placed a rod of earth 
between myself and the bed of leaves before I turned my eyes to 
look for the serpent. There is something so dreadful in the idea 
of a rattlesnake’s bite as to appall the most courageous. A com- 
mon foe may be boldly faced and conquered, but to thus encoun- 
ter the terrible rattlesnake is to put yourself in his power. With 
a coil and leap as quick as lightning he is upon you, and his 
deadly fangs buried in your flesh. This done, you are beyond 
the aid of surgery, be it never so swift. The deadly virus which 
the serpent conceals in his jaw, enters into the blood, poisoning 
what was before pure and life-giving, and death follows speedily. 
But then to think of the horrible fangs—the emotions naturally 
attending the knowledge that the fatal poison is working its dead- 
ly course—the shooting pains, the dizziness, the loss of sight, and 
finally the continued agonies of a fearful death! And this always 
occurring in the woods, fur away from home, from friends who 
you feel in your last moments will wonder at your long absence, 
and, searching in the night, discover your discolored and swollen 
body where death overtook you! 0, it is a horrible death to die! 

I had often thought of these things when far removed from their 
danger, and upon hearing the sharp warning of the snake, there- 
fore, I secured my own safety first ; this done, I examined for the 
first time the cause of my fright. It was a formidable reptile that 
my eyes rested on. In length it measured perhaps four feet, but 
it was now folded in several coils upon the ground, its rattle still 
sounding and its head bent forward, regarding me with its cold, 
sinister eyes; its thickness was equal to that of a man’s arm at 
the shoulder ; its color was a tawny brown, lighter in shade along 
the sides. My first impulse was to shoot it without further parley 


as the sharp rattle sounded again, but seeing that it made uo 


demonstrations towards a spring, I concluded to watch it as long 
as it pleased me and then shoot it at my pleasure. 

I had always feit the most lively disgust towards the whole scr- 
pent tribe, and had conceived a horror for the sight of a snake ; 


It was full of | 


but as I stood with my back to a large oak and watched this one 
in his various motions and evolutions, I was charmed by the grace 
and agility of his body. He seemed to make no endeavor to harm 
me, and as I discovered this I lowered my gun which I had 
brought to my shoulder upon the first alarm. The snake would 
raise himself almost to his fall altitude in the air, merely supported 
by one coil upon the ground, while his head would be thrown 
backwards and forwards, and his whole body rolled into graceful 
undulations ; then suddenly coiling himself into spiral rings, he 
wound his form into the semblance of a cone. There seemed to 
be an object in every movement; a consciousness of power in 
every fold of its lithe body. 

At this time my eye was steadily gazing into that of the ser- 
pent. There was something so remarkable about the reptile’s 
eyes—set deep into his flat head, they snapped and sparkled like 
diamonds, and turn whichever his body might, his eyes drew mine 
to return his almost human glance. Thus I stood for perhaps ten 
minutes. It was my wish to destroy the snake, but I found now 
that I could not do it! My feelings at this juncture were similar 
to those of a person towards a favorite dog; his snaky repulsive- 
ness had quite vanished, and I saw but a beautiful animal before 
me. Gradually—my eyes still fixed intensely upon his—the forest 
seemed to recede in the distance ; the earth seemed to sink from 
beneath my feet, and clouds floated around. This did not at all 
astonish me, neither did I cast my eyes around me to see if it was 
so. All thoughts of destroying the reptile were now gone ; indeed, 
I had forgotten that I held a gun in my hands. I knew nothing, 
saw nothing but that fascinating eye ! . 

As I gazed, spell-bound, there seemed to float a silvery mist 
before my eyes ; the form of the serpent was lost in the cloud and 
only his eyes were visible. Then color was added to the appari- 
tion—alternate changes of red, green and yellow came and went, 
and arching rainbows crossed low down before my eyes. The 
place, the time, the snake—all were forgotten by the charm. And 
now sweet strains of music vibrated in the air, and the harmony 
seemed to time itself to the graceful swaying of the serpent as he 
drew nearer to me. The melody was wild and fitful, and although 
I felt its sweetness, it made me shiver as if it had been the north 
wind. It lasted not long, but died away so gently, the cadences 
rising and falling fainter and fainter, that it seemed not to end 
at all. 

But suddenly a sharp, quick rattle dispelled each illusion; the 
dying echoes of the symphony ceased abruptly, even jarring my 
nerves with the discordance ; the silver mist vanished on the in- 
stant—and there, coiled on the ground not three feet in front of 
me, was the rattlesnake—his coils pressed hard against the ground, 
his head thrown back, his distended jaws revealing the deadly 
fangs where lay the subtle poison, his red tongue darting with 
lightning rapidity—apparently on the instant of making his fatal 
leap! Until this moment I had not thought of fear; I had been 
so completely fascinated by the demon-like eye and the mysterious 
illusions attendant upon his mastery over me, that the serpent was 
forgotten, and I only had regarded what lay before me. But now 
the terrible danger was revealed in all its horrors. Certainly, not 
ten seconds could elapse before the fatal leap ! 

I could not stir; that snaky eye was still upon me, and from it 
I could not turn. I strove in the agony of my spirit; a cold sweat 
started from every pore, yet all in vain! Not more than half a 
minute elapsed’ from the appearance of the stern reality until the 
end, but an eternity of thought passed my mind. I held no power, 
no muscle at my command, and now came the agonizing thought— 
I must die by the rattlesnake’s bite! Good Heavens! must I 
end my life thus? A stern resolve entered my soul; it was the 
might of will alone that saved me. I determined to break the 
spell ; to determine was to succeed. A horrible chill struck through 
my system as I strung each muscle for action, and with a heavy 
stamp of the foot I was free! But I had no time to spare—not 
even time to lift the gun to my shoulder, but I held it at my side 
and pressed the trigger. 

What followed I have no distinct recollection of. I heard the 
heavy report of the gun—the quickly-sprung rattle of the serpent, 
coupled with a terrible, sibilant hiss—I felt the slimy folds of the 
serpent around me and his mangled head swaying to and fro across 
my face, and all was blank ; I fainted and fell to the ground, clutch- 
ing the reptile in one hand as if conscious of danger not removed, 
and yet feeling that I had escaped the fearful fascination which 
came so near proving fatal to me. 

It was a terrible stupor which had seized me, and I lay for 
hours in utter unconsciousness, only awakened by the gentle fall- 
ing night dews. I started up, wondering where I could be, bewil- 
dered and faint. But the coils of the dead serpent, which he had 
thrown around me in his dying struggles, soon recalled my mind, 
and as I disengaged the slimy folds of the huge monster, now dull 
in color, motionless—his head blown off by my shot—I wondered 
where could be the gorgeous beauty and gracefulness with which 
he thought to ensnare me. I reached the cottage, pale, sick and 
weak, my nerves all passive and unstrung, and my faculties utterly 
gone. The terrible trial and frightful danger had worked upon me 
fearfully, and several days elapsed before my entire recovery. 

It was formerly an unsettled question whether rattlesnakes 
possessed the power of fascination over human beings, which they 
were known to have over birds and the smaller animals; but, at 
present, various authorities, competent to judge, have decided 
that he does really possess this power. It must be exerted upon 
persons of peculiar temperaments, or under peculiar circumstances. 
Thus, the frame of mind which led me to the forest, together with 
the dreamy languor induced by the autumn day, peculiarly fitted 
me to become a victim to the serpent, from which I escaped, as 
we have secn, only at the last moment and by the iron resolve of 
will. 
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GAVANNAH, GEORGIA. vicinity of the new Pulaski monu- 
We offer our readers, on this ment, our view looking from the 
and the next page, a series of cor- southwest.—Onr series closes with 


rect drawings, made upon the spot 
ly for our illustrated jour- 

, by Mr. Kilburn. Savannah 

is the Bement and most important 
city in the State of Georgia. It is 


a view of the monument referred 
to. Savannah has done ample 
to the memory of Count 

laski, one of the bravest of the 
host of foreign chivalry who lent 


buiit on a sandy ‘plain, elevated their swords to the cause of Ameri- 
forty feet above the water, on the can oe and watered our 
southern side of the Savannah natal with their blood. The 
River, eighteen miles from the contains two battle monuments 
Ailantic Ocean. The harbor is in honor of the Polish hero, one 
one of the finest on the Atlantic known as the Greene and Pulaski 


coast, deep at its entrance over 
the bar, and having at low water 
an average depth of nineteen feet. 
Vessels drawing thirteen feet can 
come up to the wharves of the city, 
and those requiring a greater depth 
find an anchorage a few miles be- 


monument, and illustrated in a 
former number, and that now de- 
lineated, a very beautiful and elab- 
— adorned 

ine sculpture a’ 
It stands on Montérey 
the head of Bull Street, and our 


low. The plain on which the city view was sketched from Taylor 
stands, extends a mile along the Street. On the monument is the 
river, east and west, and continues following inscription :—* Pulask 


for several miles south, increasing 
in width back from the river. The 
streets of the city are regularly 
and beautifully laid out, and be- 
tween every other one a handsome 
public square, surrounded and in- 
terspersed with trees of various 
kinds, and laid out with grass- 


the heroic Pole, who fell, ahr 
wounded, fighting for American 
liberty at the siege of Savannah, 
October 9, 1779.” The square 
around it is quite tastefully laid 
out, and when the trees, which are 
now young, shall have attained a 
more advanced growth and luxu- 


lats and walks. There are no riance, a rapid process in this gen- 
ewer than twenty of these parks, erous climate, this will be one of 
which give the city, especially the most attractive and picturesque 


during the summer months, a 
cool, airy and rural appearance. 
Many of the streets are lined on 
both sides with trees, and some 
have single and double rows run- 
ning throngh their centres, form- 
ing perfect arcades and most de- 
lightful promenades. Certainly 
the city is the finest in appearance 
of any in the south, and many per- 
sons speak of itas having no com- 
petitor anywhere. It contains 
many fine public buildings, as our 
illustrations will show. It has 
great mercantile facilities, and has 
a large miand trade, being con- 
nected with the interior by impor- 
tant railreads. The great prepon- 
derance of wooden buildings has 
exposed the city to several serious 
confiagrations, one of which, in 
1830, destroyed four hundred and 
sixty-three buildings and property 
to amount of $400,000. In 


nearly, if not every, square of the city, stands a fire engine house, | 


which shows that due precaution is now taken to guard against 
such calamities in future—The first of our present series of 
views—another series being in preparation for a future number— 
represents St. John’s Episcopal Church, on Bull Street, just above 
Harris Street. It is a pleasing and graceful specimen of pointed 


| 


Gothic architecture, and its surreundings enhance its picturesque | 


effect.—Another of our illustrations represents the reservoir, on 
Franklin Square, one of those graceful and solid structures which 


ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


the artist’s pencil loves to delineate. It is circular, and stands in 
the centre of an enclosure of the same form. One might almost 
fancy it a “stern round tower of other days,” a feudal fortress, 
rather than a peaceful stracture erected to contain and dispense the 

ure element. The city is so level that no great height is required 
in the reservoir. Our artist, when sketching the picture, stood in 
Montgomery Street.—The next picture is a view of the Marine 
Hospital and Poor-House, which occupies the square formed by 
Abercorn, Drayton, Gaston and Huntington Streets, and is in the | 


| 
| 


in the whole city. Immedi- 
ately in the rear of Monterey 
Square is a beautiful and exten- 
sive v; covered with a fine 
gro of large pine trees. For- 
merly the city did not enjoy a 
very for salubrity, 
but its health has been materially 
improved of late . 
founded by General Oglethorpe, 
in 1732. It was occupied by the 
British in 1778, and restored to 
the Americans in July, 1783. 
Since the destructive fire of 1820 
t improvement has been made 
in the material and style of build- 
ing. The population in 1850 was 
11,214; in 1853, 23,458. The 
commerce of Savannah, already 
flourishing, as we have stated, is 
rapidly increasing. A semi-weekly 
line of steamships runs between 
Savannah and New York, consist- 
ing of vessels of about twelve hun- 
dred tons each, and two steamers of equal size make regular pas- 
sages once a week to Philadelphia. re is a daily steam com- 
munication with Charleston, S. C., a semi-weekly communication 
with Augusta, Ga., except during the dry season, while a British 
steamer also runs to the West Indies: ar lines of sailing 
vessels also communicate with New Y: A Boston. © ‘The 
shipping of the port, Jane 30, 1854, amounted to an a 
of 15,533 tons register, and 9409 tons enrolled and Feensed. 
There were 155 clearances for foreign ports. 
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THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. | 

In ancient times, Abyls, on the coast of Africa, and the rock of | 
Gibraltar, then known as Calpe, formed what was called the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. When Tarif Zarea, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, landed and erected a fortress on the rock, he gave 
it a new name, Gibel Tarif, or the mountain of Tarif, from which 
is derived its present appellation. Gibraltar was a place of con- 
siderable and of increasing importance during the period of the 
Moorish occupation of the Spanish Peninsula. In the fourteenth 
century it was taken by Ferdinand of Castile, but shortly after- 
wards was re-captured by its former masters. It was attached to 
the Spanish dominion about the year 1492; from that date down 
to its by the English, the history of Gibraltar is unimpor- 


tant and uninteresting. It was taken by the English in 1704, and 
was secured to the British territo- 
ties by the peace of Utrecht. Gib- 
raltar was blockaded for some 
months in 1827, by the Spaniards, 
but the most memorable attack 
which it has sustained is that 
which began in 1779, and ended 
in 1783. Of this memorable de- 


five thousand to seven thousand 
men; the first operations took 
place July, 1779; they were con- 
tinued during that year, also in 
1780 and 1781. During this pe- 
riod the garrison was deprived of 


all example. It was 
no less than twelve hun- 


i 


; 


y of 


even to the brilliant 
fortress i 


against so 


the 


MARINE HOSPITAL, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


* ormidable a foe. When the Spanish vessels, ignited by red-hot 


shot, were in flames, the garrison rendered every assistance to the 
crews, who must otherwise have miserably perished. The loss 
sustained by the combined fleets and allied armies was never cor- 
rectly ascertained, but a French officer who was present, states in 
a letter, that “ the number makes a man shudder.” The siege of 
Gibraltar was indefinitely relinquished in February, 1783, and no 
effort has since been made, nor is it probable will be made to 
deprive England of the fortress. The rock of Gibraltar projects 
into the sea about three miles. Its northern extremity, owing to 
its perpendicular altitude; is inaccessible ; its southern extremity 
is known as Europa Point; and the southern and eastern sides 
are rugged and steep, affording natural defences of a formidable 
character against attacks of an enemy. It is only on the 


western side, fronting the bay, that the rock gradually declines to 
the sea, and the town of Gibraltar is so built that an attack upon 
it, however well planned, however strong, or long continued, is 
almost certain of failure. The bay of Gibraltar, Domed by the 
two points already named, is more than four miles across. The 
depth of its waters, and the protection afforded by the headland, 
render the harbor remarkably secure, and well adapted for ves- 
sels of every description. he extreme depth of the waters 
within the bay is a hundred and ten fathoms. The security of 
the harbor has been still further increased by two moles, one ex- 
tending eleven hundred feet aud the other seven hundred feet in 
the bay. The breadth of the strait between Europe and Africa is 
fourteen miles. Gibraltar has a population of between twenty 
and thirty thousand, including the garrison and troops. The 
fortress is erected on the western 
side of the rock, and the fortifica- 
tions are of extraordinary extent 
and strength. “The principal bat- 
teries are all case-mated, and trav- 
erses are constructed to prevent 
the mischief that might ensue 
from the explosion of shells. 
Vast galleries have been exca- 
vated in the solid rock, and 
mounted with heavy cannon; 
and communications have been 
established between the different 
batteries by passages cut in the 
rock to protect the troops from the 
enemy’s fire. In fact, the whole 
rock is lined with the most formi- 
dable batteries, from the water to 
the summit, and from the Land 
Gate to Europa Point; so that if 
properly victualled and garrisoned, 
Gibraltar may be said to be im- 
pregnable.” Its position and its 
strength confer on Gibraltar ad- 
vantages which render its posses- 
sion to the English of the utmost 
importance. It has with singular 
received the name of the 

ey to the Mediterranean. In 
peace it protects the English com- 
merce and ficets ; in war it affords 
equal facility for harassing their 
foes. In both these respects its 
value can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. In 1704 it was made a free 
port, and was consequently a most 
convenient entrepot for English 
and foreign goods intended for 
the Spantsh or African market. 
But as a place of commerce, Gib- 
raltar has lost its old importance, 


and it does not seem very likely 
that it will ever regain it—Pun- 


tan Recorder. 


Home.— What a heaven there is 
in home, when the deepening shad- 
ows gather the family together, it 
each bring an offering, however 
simple, for the altar of love. The 
interchange of kind words and of- 
fices will make beautiful the path- 
way whose terminus is down in the 
cold, dark tom), and neglect makes - 
the way to the bridal chamber diffi- 
cult and steep. Whiy is the heart so 
perverse, the eyes =o blind to the se- 
cret of 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
IS FAITH LIKE MINE IN VAIN? 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Yes. I have borne the storm unbowed, 
And battled with the wave. 

While o'er me rolied life’s darkest cloud, 
And none were near to save : 

Fen now, though change. reverse and care 


Brood darkly, still remain. 


To cheer and raise me from despair, 
The hope *twas not in vain. 

Is faith like mine. that ever flings 
Its incense round the heart : 

A>, prophesying ** better things” _ 
As summer friends depart : 

A faith that all the closer clings 
As storms of anguish rain : 


A faith that hope and solace brings— 
Is faith like this in vain? 


OQ, tell me not that such is spent 
And idly thrown away : 

Or how much more to hope is lent 
Than it will ec’er repay ; 

What reck I of the midnight toil— 
The toi! of hand or brain’ 


Such cannot daunt the trusting soul : 
Then deem it not in vain. 


Then, 0. I pray ye. tell me not 
The task my eves that dim, 
When through the lettered page ve sought 
To win the wreath of fame ; 
Was time but idly thrown away. 
Failing the meed to gain, 
And idly poured the mind's pure ray— 
Can this all be in vain? 


And vain the minstrel] song in youth 
My lute was wont to pour. 

The song that owed to faith its birth, 
Will it arrest no more?’ 

And must my harp be cased in gloom, 
Whence rose that jovous strain? 

And must J journey to the temb 
Feeling I sung in vain? 


Well, though unloved my lonely life, 
In spite of chill or check, 

Welcome the struggic and the strife 
That holds no impulse back! 

And still my lyre its song shall wake. 
And still aspire for fame : 

Ani if the heart faint not. nor break, 
Is faith like mine in vain? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MAD-WOMAN’S ROCK. 
A STORY OF THE CALEMINK MOUNTAIN. 


BY E. A. W. H. 

CareFv.iy, carefully—iook well to your horse! The path is 
steep here ; it is a wild, frightful place. See how the smoke of 
some three hundred village homes is curling away along the river, 
which flows on gracefully below us. Does it not seem as if that 
noble animal, now picking his way among the stones, might, 
through one injudicious step, impale himself upon the church 
spire, or plunge into the cold waves of the Calemink River? Do 
you not see that rock, so white, bold, and bare, yonder? It was 
baptized in blood long ago, and some say it is haunted now ;— 
there the danger lessens ;—that rock is called “ Mad-Woman’s 
Rock.” Listen, and I wiil tell you why it was thus named. 

A cloud, dark and heavy, was rising over the mountain ; a few 
large drops were already patiering down among the bushes, and 
fiecking the light brown stones; the wind was rising and singing 
a melancholy tune in the branches of the hemiocks, and everything 
in nature portended a heavy storm. Flying along the uneven 
path like frightened fawns, were two litde girls, with baskets on 
their arms, filled with wild flowers. Their gipsey straw bonnets 
had fallen back and hung suspended by the blue ribbon strings ; 
over their scarce more than infantile shoulders their long golden 
curls floated back from their white temples; on their foreheads 
stood large beads of sweat; their blue eyes swam in tears; their 
lips quivered ;—they were lost! 

And still they hurried on. The storm swept over the hills, the 
rain fell in torrents, the wind swaying the trees and bending the 
underbrush to the ground ; the lightning shot across the dismal 
clouds and flashed fearfully in their faces ; the very rocks around 
them were shaken by the deep roll of the thunder. On, on they 
sped over the stones and through the gulleys, weeping and cling- 
ing to each other, until at last they strayed from the path and 
plunged into the wood. 

Night came on prematurely ; their clothes were saturated with 
rain ; their little, weary hearts beat quicker and faster with fatigue 
and fear; they looked at each other, at the inky sky, at their 
dripping garments ; and looked around in vain for some opening 
in the dense mass around them. ‘Their shoes were torn with the 
rough, sharp stones, their light dresses torn with the bushes ; their 
saturated gipseys hung forlornly from their shoulders—alas ! what 
could they dot They sat down in despair, clasped each other’s 
necks and wept, louder, more hopelessly. 

“Qo!—oo !” ejaculated a tall, muscular Indian, wrapping his 
blanket more tightly about his person, and looking up into the 
raging elements. 

“ An Indian, Lillie !” 

“0, Annette, he’s coming under this very tree—hush 

“Jam so “fraid—O dear!” 


“Qo—oo!!” continued the new-comer, backing up against the 
tree ; “bad rain; big thandér; Manitou am very angry—whew !” 

“ Lillie, don’t stir.” 

“There, Annette, he hears you—O dear !” 

“Why, two leetle girls, out in the big woods; big thunder! 
Don’t be ’fraid ; me wont hurt ’em.”’ 

“ There, Lillie, he wont hurt us; didn’t you hear him say he 
woukin’t? Let’s ask him to show us the way home ?” 

“So do, sister. You ask him.” 

Little Annette wiped away her tears, cleared her throat, then 
arose and made her very prettiest courtesy to the Indian, saying : 

“ Please, sir, will you show us the way out of these great, big, 
dark woods, and the road that goes to our papa’s house? We 
asked mama to let us just go to the side of the hill to get a few 
wild flowers, and she said ‘ Yes, if we wouldn’t go too far;’ and 
we went a little farther, for we wanted to find a good place; and 


after a while we got a great way into the woods, and then that big 


cloud came up, but at first we did not see it for the trees, And 


then we heard the thunder, and started back ; but it lightened so 
we couldn’t see, and we got out of the path, and now we don’t 
know which it is !”’ 

As she told her artless tale, he laid his hand soothingly on her 
head, as she ceased, saying : 

“Poor thing—poor girls !—two miles from the settlement ; 


dark; much thunder; mach rain, BlueJacket’s wigwam is 


near; come with him. Fileet-Foot is good; she will dry the 
blankets, and warm the fect, and give ’em her own bed to lie 
upon—come.”” 

He lifted up Lillie, the younger, laid her head upon his shoul- 
der, and took Annette by the hand. After a walk of half a mile 
they arrived at his wigwam. Fleet-Foot, the pretty wife of ‘Biue- 
Jacket, took the wet bonnets and shawls, and hung them up ina 
corner to dry. She also removed their shoes and hose, and wiped 
their wet feet with a napkin, repeating as she did so: 

“ Poor things !—poor things !” 

She then set some cold baked birds, bread and water upon the 
white, pine table, and they ate heartily, for unusual fatigue had 
made them very hungry. At eight o’clock the shower had sub- 
sided into a heavy rain ; the lightning was less frequent, and the 
thunder rolled less heavily. 

“It will rain all night,” said Blue-Jacket. 

“ Yes,” replied Fleet-Foot ; “ the girls can stay.” 


“But papa and mama will cry if we do not go home,” said . 


Lillie. 

“ They'll think the thunder killed us,” added Annette. 

“You sleep; Blue-Jacket tell your father; he fears not the 
thunder.” 

The children looked at each other, then at the Indian ; his fine, 
benevolent countenance re-assured them, and they smiled as he 
went out. It being past their bed time, they allowed their hostess 
to undress and put them into her bed ; and they were soon lost in 
the dream-land of trustful innocence. . 

Away went BlueJacket down the mountain, running like a 
deer. He found the village in commotion, doors open, lights 
gleaming, and lanterns dancing in the street. Hurrying down the 
street, he entered a house whose only occupant was an aged wo- 
man; she was Mrs. Mahan, the grandmother of the little ones 
now asicep in the Indian’s wigwam. She sat with her head bent 
upon her hand in sorrow, and mentally imploring Heaven in be- 
half of the lost children. She heard the step of BlueJacket, and 
looked up. 

“Why, as sure as I live, you are Blue-Jacket, the Sagamo, to 
whom I gave a blanket and a night’s lodging, four years ago! 
Do you bring tidings of our lost children ?” 

“Yes, they are well; at my wigwam in the mountain; their 
blankets are dry ; they are not hungry ; they sieep in the bed of 
Blue-Jacket.” 

“Thank you ; and God be praised! Now how shall I get the 
intelligence to their parents ?” 

“Me tell ’em, me teil “em!” And away he went. 

Under a cloud of umbrellas moved a group of men and women, 
bending their way towards the river which rolled along at the foot 
of the mountain ; that river was bubbling with the rain-drops, and 
swollen with the immense fall of water. Lanterns gleamed ahead 


| of them, and two little boats tottered about upon the waves. They 


were dragging the stream, under the impression that the children 
might have been drowned. 

Mr. and Mrs. O’Hara bailed the approach of Biue-Jacket with 
acry of joy. They knew his sagacity, his expertness as a diver, 
his intimate acquaintance with all the intricate passes of the moun- 
tain, and they felt that his presence boded new hopes. 

“Oo!—oo! bad rain; dark night 1” 

“ BlueJacket, why are you here? Say have you seen our chil- 
dren ?” said Mr. O’ Hara, springing forward and grasping his hand, 

“ Blue-Jacket, find our little ones and the Great Spirit will bless 
you!” cried the agitated mother. 

“They are safe, at the wigwam in the mountain; warm; dry; 
asleep.” 

“God be praised, they are safe! Friends, one and all, they are 
safe !’’ shouted the delighted father, running along the bank; and 
“safe! safe!’ was reiterated from mouth to mouth, with clapping 
of hands and wiping of eyes. “Hurrah! hurrah !—all’s well 
echoed from the river; and the lanterns and wmbrelles went 
dancing homeward. 

Annette and Lillie never forgot their Indian friend who saved 
them on the terrible evening of the thunder-storm ; and they often 
persuaded their papa to take them, one at a time, to visit “ Mrs, 
Biue-Jacket,” at hor wigwam. No vehicle could be drawn up that 
steep path, and so his custom was to take them before him on the 
saddle. 


One of those expeditions ended in sorrow, death and madness, 
The horse took fright—reared, plunged, and finally threw Mr, 
O'Hara and Lillie against a rock, killing him instantly. He then 
wheeled and bounded away down the mountain, nor was his speed 
slackened until he reached the door of his mistress. Mrs. O’Hara 
heard his well known hoof-tread in the lane leading to the barn, 
and flew to the door to see the saddle hanging by the girth under 
his belly ; he was white with foam, and the froth was dropping 
from his mouth, while his whole frame trembled violently. 


“Dead—dead! Myhusband—my child! Dear Alfred—sweet 


Lillie !—dashed in pieces on the rocks !—gone—gone !”” 


She pressed her hand to her brow, beat her bosom, stamped the 
earth and shrieked, until a crowd was collecting around her, when 
she rushed past them into the street. The tide of life flowed 
mountain-ward. About half way to the wigwam lay Mr. O’Hara’s 
corse, the head resting on a rock; the blood yet oozing from a 


wound in the temple. And there sat Lillie, seven years old, sup- 


porting one arm of her dear, unconscious papa, kissing the cold 
hand, and uttering words of encouragement. She stroked back 


his damp hair, and looking into his eyes, said : 

““My dear papa, please don’t stare so, you make me afraid! 
They will come soon—mama, grandma—all of them—or may be 
the good Indian will come; he found Annetfe and me in the 
woods when it thundered and rained so hard, and we were lost, 


and hungry, and cold. Yes, I hear them now—they are coming ; 


they will bring the doctor, and he will cure you. There they are— 
I am so giad 1” 

A fearful sight it was; that little one alone, gazing into his 
sightless eyes, talking in his stony ears. Then came the wife— 
that poor, bewildered wife—twining Aer hands in his dark, damp 
hair, gazing into his fixed eyes, kissing his lips, and cheek, and 
brow ;—it was a sight to make angels weep. 


The leaves rustied, and BlaeJacket stood before them. A 
shudder crept through his veins, a groan escaped his lips; even 
he, the stern Indian, trembled with emotion. Could that be all 
that remained of his friend, who had so often climbed the moun- 
tain-path, upon the back of the seemingly quict horse, with the 
sweet little girls on the saddle before him *—the man endeared to 
him by many an act of kindness, both bestowed and received? 
Fain would he too have wept, when strong men bowed themselves 
to give vent to thcir own deep sorrow, but the customs of his na- 
tion forbade the fancied weakness. 

“White brothers,” he said, mournfully, “why do you stay? 
The clay-man is asleep upon the rock, but the spirit-man is away 
up yonder ; he is happy. Go and bury the clay-man with the dust 
of his kindred, and be still; for the Great Spirit has spoken ; his 
arm is strong; who can break it?” 

They made him a litter of boughs from the tall saplings whose 
leaves rustled over their heads, and laid him gently thereon ; four 
strong men lifted it and moved away, the crowd following in silence. 

Mrs. O’ Hara heard the last spade-full of earth fall upon his cof- 
fin with no new emotion, without a single tear; and then they 
led her away, and she sat down upon her desolate hearth-stone. 
The little ones climbed about her chair and kissed her, but she 
scarcely heeded their presence ; she seemed somewhat cold, but quict 
and resigned, and at the usual hour she retired to rest. It was the 
calmness of despair, the resignation of a broken heart, a shattered 
brain. At midnight she stole softly from her pillow, unlocked the 
door, and, after walking a few paces, ran swiftly away to the 
mountain. 

Early next morning, when Blue-Jacket went out to hunt, he 
found her there sitting upon the blood-stained rock where her hus- 
band died, tracing out with her long, white fingers, its crimsoned 
boundaries. Her dark hair flowed over her snowy night-robe, 
wet with dew. In her haste to escape, she had merely put on her 
slippers, and gone out into the chill air, to drink in the damp of 
death. Blue-Jacket stole softly up to her side, and stroked her 
head, saying : 

“ Poor thing !—poor thing !” 

She looked up into his face, and said : 

“Hush, hush !—he is my husband! Don’t you see him there 
upon the rock ?—there is blood there ;—he cannot rest, it is 60 
hard ;—come, help me to take him away ?” 

They tore her away from the spot, but she eluded their vigilance 
and returned ; they secured her again and again, but as often she 
went back. Gradually Blue-Jacket, who met her daily, gained a 
control over her bewildered intellect; and when cold or hungry 
she followed him to his wigwam. At last she learned to expect 
her friends at sundown, when they went to secure her for the 
night; and so, when she saw the shadows deepening in the woods, 
she arose and hastened to the wigwam, remaining there for the 
night. Her friends filled the home of her protector with all the 
conveniences of life, and bestowed upon the pretty Fleet-Foot 
many @ costly bauble, as a reward for her sisterly care of her 
friend, 

Sprin ; deepened into summer, summer faded into autumn, and 
the frosts came and whitened the moss upon the rocks; yet still 
she lingered there, a beautiful maniac, Her long hair still floated 
upon the billows of the mountain breeze, and lashed her swan-like 
neck; her eyes still flashed and burned with strange, unearthly 
justre ; while deeper, deeper into her hollew check sank the crim 
son of decay, She ceased to recognize her friends, and no longer 
conversed in the cabin of Blue-Jacket ; but, when at her usual post 
by the rock, she uttered low, broken words, and sometimes chanted 
fragments of the songs she sang in happier hours. 

It had been a glorious day, and the sun went down unclouded 
amidst the rich October foliage, its last ray flickering across the 
wigwam floor. Yet the beautiful maniac came not, and Blot 
Jacket went forth to seck her. There she slept, her head pillowed 
on the fatal rock ;—life and its griefs forgotten, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MALESPIND’S SERENADE. 


BY JAMES B. LyME.* 


Towarps the middle of the Inst century Venice was in the 
height of her third estate of glory. The Venus of the Seas, de- 
prived of her « ce and despoiled of her power, did not, how- 
ever, weep amidst her perished greatness, like an ancient Niobe 


amongst her children. If the fierce patricians reposed in the tomb 
with their rusted swords and iron armor, their sons so revelled in 
pleasure, that they either forgot or despised their murderous glory. 
Instead of laurels, they encircled their brows with coronals of 
roses. They glorificd and exaggerated, to the height of splendor, 
the fetes of Venice, and in the enthusiasm of their devotion to the 
revels and masquerades, the youth of St. Mark challenged all the 


world to join them in their nights of pleasure and days of rejoicing. 
Amongst the strangers who had responded to this joyous invi- 


tation of San Marco, was Sir William Blake, a rich Irish gentle- 
man, who in 1751 took up his residence at the Barbieri palace, 
with his wife and daughter. The maiden was one of the most 
beautiful of her sex. Although born beneath the foggy clouds of 
an English sky, her complexion was as pure as the marble of 
Paria, and her eyes and hair, instead of being light, as is common 


with her countrymen of the north, were black as ebony, and the 
outlines of her form and lovely features were as chaste and perfect 


as those which God and Rome placed under the pencil of Raphael. 
Sarah delighted most, while at Venice, to accompany the chor- 


isters of the secuiar fetes to the Capitol and Campus Martius, | 


where the Petrarch of the masquerade had sung in her ear, and 
the Dante had suddenly been arrested before her, till he stood and 


gazed in undisguised admiration upon her. 
If the form and face of Sarah were beautiful, luckily for the 


maiden and those who loved her, her soul was beautiful also. The | 


brow of Sarah was radiant with intelligence, and her mouth ever 
adorned with beaming smiles ; but those rays of intellect and feel- 
ing were the more radiant and checring because a holy vestal fire 
of goodness burnt in the maiden’s heart. 

The love of Lady Blake for her daughter amounted almost to 
idolatry. The Duke of Candia having observed to that doting 
mother that the long nights passed in the fetes of Venice would 
not fail to affect her health— 

“ What of that?” she replied ; “if I should go to sleep I should 
not see my daughter.” 

Although Sarah’s brow became frequently shaded with melan- 
choly after a few months’ sojourn in Venice, yet during the first 
days after her arrival she would frequently say : 

“( my mother, let us hasten to renew our happiness! To-day 
is so beautiful I long for to-morrow, and hope that it will be like it!” 

Happiness in this world of nringled bliss and pain, however, has 
inquietudes, and dark misfortunes will come upon us despite our 
brightest hopes. The joys of the heart are indeed more change- 
able than the days of spring. Sarah had brought from Ireland 
an attendant entirely devoted to her in heart and soul. Kathleen 
Bourke was as beautiful and ruddy as a dew-sprent rose. When 
children, they had slept in the same cradle and had been nourished 
at the same breast. They grew up together like the wild heath- 
flower and the blue-bell, of different complexions and aspects, upon 
the same soil, and of the same nature and kindred sympathies. 

When Kathleen Bourke, therefore, saw the cloud gather upon 
the fair face of the beautiful companion of her childhood, she 
sought to dispel it with her smiles and blandishments. She would 
sing to her the lays of green Erin, or the wild chants of Scotland, 
doubly sweet because they were sung in a foreign land, and called 
the heart’s fonder feelings up of home; but despite the efforts of 
her foster sister, the eyes of Sarah Blake grew more sad every 
day, and would fill with tears, and her head would sink upon her 
bosom. Everybody observed this saduess in the maiden’s deport- 
ment; nobody could account for it. 

The Carnival, that great climax of Italian rejoicing, however, 
had come at last, and Sir William Blake resolved that, in order 
to repay in kind the civilitied of the Venetian noblemen, he would 
give a ball that should surpass the most magnificent of their lordly 
fetes. He opened not the universal, but golden doors of the Bar- 
bieri palace, therefore, to the most serene republic, and invited all 
the aristocracy of Venice, and all the strangers of mark who then 
resided in that city of the waters. ‘The palace Barbieri was orna- 
mented in the most luxurious style of Italian taste. 

Amongst the great Venetian patricians, one who had not been 
bidden to Sir William Blake’s fete, although he surpassed all his 
Contemporaries in the qualities of person and excelled them all in 
wealth, Felix Malespind, heir of the illustrious house whose name 
he bore, justly possessed the fame of being the most profligate of 
the young Venetian nobility, He was a scandal in that city where 
Scandal was almost an impossibility; he was marked as a profli- 
Sate in that place where the manners were so corrupt as to defy 
Corruptibility. His fetes were revivals of the voluptuous Satur- 
nalias, and he was the life-giving spirit of these orgies. ‘They 
Were not, it is true, those ignoble and secret orgies which rush into 
the sombre shade for shame; but those which walked abroad with 
the broad day, dressed in silken vestments, drinking the wine of 
Cypress and chanting the songs of Anacreon,. 

: Malespind was the only one of the nobles, then, who waa not 
‘avited to grace the rejoicings at the palace Barbieri, But who in 
the midst of that fete, of those songs, and of those bright and glit- 
toring lights, would think of Malespind? Ah, thore ia not a crea- 
ture in the world that has not some heart to cling to it; no one so 
Vilo as hot to find a hand to scatter flowers upon hia bier. One 


“ 
iow editor of Hogg’s Weekly Iustructor,” a well 


woman or two, perhaps, in that assembly thought upon the young 
Venetian nobleman, and when their minds were called away 
by the fugitive gift of memory to dwell on him, what signified 
to them the mazes of the dance, or the melodies of masic ? 

All the men who congregated to the fete of Sir William Blake 
had assumed various disguisements ; and the women in half- 
masks, promenaded the saloons in the most elegant costumes of 
all nations and ages. Sarah Blake was attired in one of those 
fancy vestments which Titian has immortalized. Her beautiful 
head was covered by a long cape of velvet, and upon her dark 
velvet robe sparkled gold lace, wrought in the richest style and 
into the most fantastic elaborate ornaments ; her arms were clothed 
in transparent muslin, and were also encircled by antique bracelets 
of the richest material and of the most elaborate and ornate work- 
manship. Around the beautiful mask crowded all the gay youths 
of the noblest houses of Venice. 


Upon the splendid sofas of the salon Barbieri, the more aged of 
the company reclined during the intervals of the dance, and dis- 


coursed of the fine arta and literature ; they recalled the bright 


recollections of the past, while the elegant vouths threw, together 
with bouquets of brilliant flowers, their homage at the feet of Sa- 
rah. One young cavalier, dressed in the robe of Persia, would 
say, with Saadi, in her ear: 

“ When you smile, your mouth resembles a shell, between the 
openings of which a child might discover pear!s,” 

Another, garmented like Petrarch, would murmur in her ear, 
that she alone might hear : 

“ Petrarch might well awaken from the tomb and walk the earth 
in joy, when Laura has descended from heaven.” 
{ And one in the garb of Charles the Ninth of France, repeated 
to her the sweet love-songs of Marot. 

All at once the course of this precious stream of Venetian gal- 


lantry was interrupted by the sweet and gentle harmony of a ser- 
| enade, that rose upon the night like the song of angels, and floated 
| into the salon, hushing every harsher sound. The gallant com- 
pany assembled in the palace Barbieri, became suddenly as still 
as the waters of the Adriatic when the shadow of the moon lies 
sleeping in its bosgm, unbroken by a ripple; and then they rushed 
to the windows, when a magnificent spectacle, immediately under 
the walls of the palace, met their eyes. 

All the grand canal was flashing with the variegated lights 
which covered several gondolas, emblazoned with the arms of 
Malespind. The gondolas were full of beautiful maidens, dressed 
in rich and elegant costumes, who chanted in chorus, whilst around 
a board, covered with the richest viands and costly ornaments, sat 
several youths who seemed to abandon themselves to all the vo- 
luptuous delights of a joyous festival. The moment when Sarah 
had approached a recess to gaze on this most attractive and en- 
chanting scene, a hand was laid gently upon her shoulder. The 
fair Irish maid suddenly turned, and it was not without a senti- 
ment of secret terror that she beheld the form of a man, arrayed 
in the sombre costume of Dante. 

“T am not the poet of sweet illusions,” said he to her, in a low, 
soft voice. “Iam neither Petrarch, Boccacia nor Ariosto. I am 
the bard of faded joys and of perished hopes. My face is gloomy 
in your eyes becanse it wears no smile. I fain would come up, 
however, from the dark abyss of sadness, and I feel that I am on 
the upward path now. But,” continued the unknown, in a whis- 
per that thrilled through every nerve of the maiden, “a word of 
you could plunge me deeper down even than I have yet been.” 


As Sarah gently smiled in reply to these words, which she felt 
were something more than the mere gallantry of the tongue, the 
strange mask continued, in a voice full of deep emotion: 

“Lean for an instant upon my arm.” 

She gently took his proffered support, and he led her imper- 
ceptibly from the gay throng. 

“T have a sad yet sweet tale to tell thee,” he proceeded, “and I 
only wish that I possessed the lyre that might charm, persuade 
and win its way into your soul. Although young in years, I have 
sought felicity from every beantiful lip; love from every heart; 
and yet I have seen the summer sun return thirty times to witness 
the marriage of the Doge to the Adriatic, without ever having felt 
the sympathy of one human soul, or one hour of unalloyed happi- 
ness. I have been more energetic in folly than all the corrupt 
youths of this degenerate Venice together. I have drank deep of 
that cup of evil calied pleasure; but the film fell from my eyes 
when I first saw you. You inspired my soul with sadness, and 
yet with joy ineffable. I arose from the degradation of that state 
into which the selfish Epicurean meanness of my nature had 
plunged, to a consciousness of manhood; and from this hour I 
begin a new existence. One ray of heaven has at last broken 
upon my head; I hail the morning light of that other life of which 
you are the divinity. Beatrice has guided Dante from the abyss 
of madness and despair.” 

As Sarah and the strange mask conversed, they had seated 
themselves in a recess overhung with rich velvet drapery, and so 
absorbed had they become with each other, that the time was 
speeding unconsciously away, when suddenly a great tumult took 
place in the galleries, and the unknown quickly arose. 

“T must leave you, Sarah, perhaps forever!” he exclaimed, with 
emotion ; “say, fair maiden, must it be so?” 

As he pronounced these words and bent to kiss her hand, the 
mask fell from his face, and Sarah beheld a countenance which 
she had often before, and too fatally for her own peace, gazed upon 
and treasured in her heart. The maiden started, and she trembled 
with emotion as a blush overspread her beautiful but pensive face. 

“Go,” said she, at last, “and let the thoughts of me help to 
sustain you in your course of regeneration. Dante! Beatrice will 
never forget. Adieu, Malespind, adieu!” And she waved her 
hand to the youth, who disappeared amongst the crowd. 


If the serenade had been a source of wonder and pleasure to 
Sir William Blake’s guests, and the author of it an object of de- 
light to his daughter, the fierce Irishman had taken a very differ- 
ent view of both. He looked upon the serenade as an insult; be 
was irritated at what he considered the gratuitous impertinence of 
the young Italian, and he felt a deadly hatred towards the man 
who had dared to perpetrate such insolence beneath the very walls 
of his house. He had collected his people, therefore, and had 
commanded them to force the musical gondoliers to depart. 


When Malespind therefore reached the frail barks, he found 
his gondoliers captives in the hands of the valets of Sir William 
Blake, and the fiery knight himself stood with drawn blade, and 


provoked a young cavalier to combat. Malespind advanced to- 
wards him with a calm and steady gait and outstretched hand ; 
but the irascible Irishman, without attending to his words, threw 
himself upon him, sword in hand. 

The young Italian had reached the edge of his gondola when 


the furious Irishman sprang upon him. In a moment they were 


grasped in each other’s arms; the light barks rocked to and fro 
upon the waters ; the half-extinguished torches threw a dull, faint 
light upon the fatal scene ; the clash of arms rose upon the soft 
air of evening, mingled with the deep muttered execrations of fa- 
rious men ; and then in a moment darkness brooded over the scene, 
a rush of waters was heard, and the bark of Malespind was no more 


seen. A long and loud ery of terror rose from the canal, which 
was echoed from the windows of the palace Barbieri, and then a 


sad silence succceded. 

After a fruitless search, Sir William Blake and his attendants 
retired slowly and sadly from the dark and silent waters, which 
but a few hours before had been motive with music, lights and 
life; and the fainting Sarah had been also borne to her apartments 


from the brilliant galleries, which were almost immediately de- 


serted, and as sombre and silent as the sluggish stream. 

The insensibility of the maiden was long and _ protracted, and 
seemed almost to baffle every effort of maternal art to recall her 
to life and thought. At last the assiduities of her doting parents 
restored her to existence, but not to reason. Her thoughts were 
now circumscribed within one narrow limit ; the names of Males- 
pind, Dante and Beatrice alone dwelt in her fevered mind, and 
incessantly came from her lips. Her father, forced to quit Venice, 
departed with her for Rome, where her malady assumed so de- 
cided a character as to almost drive the now hopeless heart of her 
poor mother to despair. 

The poor maniac refused to answer to the name of Sarah; she 
demanded to be styled Beatrice, and would not wear any costume 
save that which she had worn upon the evening of the fatal ball. 
The most celebrated physicians of Pavia advised the baronet to 
remove his child to her native land; they believed that climate 
and change of scene would operate more for her advantage than 
science. But alas! her malady did not leave her; for she roamed 
about, indulging in her strange reveries as much beneath the 
shades of Auchtore Castle as amongst the vine groves of Italia. 

Two years had passed of solitude and sadness to Sir William 
Blake and his lady, and of but a half existence to Sarah, when 
the baronet reccived one day from the Venetian envoy to the 
English court a solicitation to visit his ancient castle and its in- 
teresting scenery. The recollection of Venice was a painful one 
to the baronet, and he fain would have denied the privilege 
solicited ; but the memory of the pain which he had caused to 


} one family of that republic, and the sorrow which that rash act of 


passion had entailed upon himself and all he loved, inspired him 
to grant the permission, and to receive the envoy and his suite. 

The Italian was a man of princely mien and most accomplished 
manners. His strikingly intellectual face at once recommended 
him to the generous Irishman ; and his knowledge of history and 
antiquities, and his almost infantile freshness of love for the fine 
and bold scenery of Auchtore, compietely won the heart of the 
baronet. 

“We glide smoothly and easily along the path of life in our 
lagunes,” said the Venetian, smiling, “ but we lose the prestige of 
manhood, as we float, and sing, and die, like the swan. You must 
feel that you have limbs and courage to climb those bold moun- 
tains, and you thus develop your manly superiority to physical 
nature ; we succumb to its seductions, and our virtues forsake us.” 

As the envoy spoke, the company drew under the walls of the 
old castle, whose quaint turrets glittered in the sun, and over the 
balcony of which Sarah leaned, in an abstracted mood, whilst 
Kathleen Bourke sang her native songs to her. The Italian threw 
his eye over the rude Gothic pile with evident delight; he had 
been accustomed to a less bold, though more ornate style of archi- 
tecture, and he seemed to feel a relief in gazing upon the masonry 
of the most energetic race of the Caucasian family. 

Suddenly his ear became attracted by the music of Kathleen, 
and then his eye fell upon Sarah. He became pale as death ; 
drew his hand rapidly across his brow, and then laid it on his 
heart. At last Sarah beheld him. She started two or three times, 
as if with sudden inspirations of emotion; she drew her hand 
across her brow, then suddenly standing erect, and stretching out 
her arms, while a beam of intellectual radiance illumined her face, 
she cried aloud : 

“Malespind! Malespind!” And then sank upon a seat and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

Malespind had escaped from the gondola, and profiting by his 
supposed death, had devoted himself to his new course of life, and 
discarded the frivolities and companions of his dissipated years. 
Sarah Blake was restored to reason and to life, and had the hap- 
piness of sharing the home and heart of a husband who was ever 
after noted as the first in his endeavors to restore to Italy a name 
in the nations of literature, art and liberty, and to rescue Venice 

from the degradation of her pleasures. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


HON. WILLIAM WILLS, 
accompanying portrait was drawn engraved 
fine photograph 
Portland, and is pronounced an excellent like- 
ness. Mr. Willis, the subject of our sketch, is widely 


an institution enjoying the character as & pre- 
school illis entered Harvard 


Maine, finishing his course of reading in Boston with 
Peter 0. Thatcher. He was admitted to the Suffolk bar 
in January, 1817. In 1815, while pursuing his studies 
in this city, he made a short voyage to Europe, and in 
West Indies, visiting the islands of Martin- 
ique and Guadaloupe. In the spring of 1819, Mr. Mel- 
jen, being then in the Senate of the United States, wished 
for a law partner, and extended an invitation to Mr. 
Willis to join him in Portland, which was accepted, and 


State of Maine, on its sepa- 
from Massachusetts in July, 1820. Mr. Willis 
continued alone in the practice of law until 1835, when 
he formed a partnership with William P. Fessenden, 
now senator in Congress from Maine, which continued 
until 1855, an agreeabic and successful connection. Each 
having sons in practice, they separated for the purpose of 
associating them in new partnerships. In 1855, Mr. 
Willis served as a senator in the legislature of Maine, 
and in April of this year was chosen to the sible 
and honorable office of mayor of Portland. In 1856, he 
was elected president of the Maine Historical Society, 
and is a valued member of the historical societies of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut, and of 
the Historical and Genealogical Society of Boston. Be- 
sides travelling in Europe, Mr. Willis has at different 

1ods made the tour of the British provinces, the 

estern States and Texas. His labors as a historian have been 
varions and successful. His History of Portland, published in 


style, by accuracy and amplitude of detail, and could only have 
been executed by a writer unsparing of toil and research. In 
1849 he published the 8vo. edition of Smith and Deane’s journals, 
a valuable contribution to our historical literature, the notes of the 
editor embodying a vast amount of curious information. It was 
published in elegant style, embellished with portraits engraved on 
steel. Besides these labors, Mr. Willis superintended the publica- 
tions of the four volumes of the collections of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society, from 1831, and is now engaged on the fifth volume, 
having written articles for the whole series. He also delivered 
historical lectures before the society in 1855, 1856 and 1857, which 
have been published and extensively circulated. For about forty 
years, he has been a diligent correspondent of the Portland new- 
papers, his subjects being chiefly history and statistics, and he is 
the author of many papers published in the Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, and other periodicals, particularly the Law 
Reporter, while conducted by Mr. Chandler. In 1823, Mr. Willis 
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HON. WILLIAM WILLIS, MAYOR OF PORTLAND, ME. 


married Julia, a of Hon. Ezekiel Whitman, late chief 


| justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, now residing in his native 
two parts, 8vo., in 1831 and 1833, is characterized by clearness of | 
| a son and daughter, both married. We have thus given a brief 


| an extended biography, who has 


town of East Bridgewater, Mass., and has two surviving children, 


tleman whose career merits 
n the recipient of merited 
honors in his native State, and who is widely known and respected 
beyond its limits. 


outline of the life and services of a 


VOUNG LADIES. 

We believe that a young lady, by her constant, consistent Chris- 
tian example, may exert an untold power. You do pot know the 
respect, the almost worship, which young men, no matter how 
wicked they may be themselves, pay to a consistent Christian lady, 
be she young or old. Often the simple request of a young lady 
will keep a young man from doing wrong. We have known this 
to have been the case very frequently ; and young men have been 
kept from breaking the Sabbath, from drinking, from chewing, just 
because a lady whom they respected, and for whom they had an 
affection, requested it.—Albany Transcript. 
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A CHINESE QUAII-FIGHT. 

The picture below gives us an amusing 
& pastime as dear to them as racing is to an shman 
or a bull-fight to a Spaniard. The artist has hit off admir. 
ably the intensely eager look of the 6 as 
watch the sparring of the unfortunate birds. Our 
pal ned eee = not aware that while in what are termed 
civilized countries the vice of gambling is almost entirely 
confined to aristocratic circles, in China it prevails chiefly 
among the plebeian part of the dense lation. The 
extent to which the spirit of gambling is indulged is 
amazing. Even visions are disposed of by a game 
of hazard. In China cards are generally used by the na. 
+7 love of this vice ; 

es of gambling are by no means neglected. Chess 
dice, dominoes, and abee all the Zbor-moi, are in con. 


stant requisition ; and with no of the community 
is the vice more fashionable with the boatmen on 
the Canton River. Every spare hour of these men’s ex. 


istence is devoted to their favorite recreation; and 
absorbed do they become in the excitement of gam 
that sometimes a wife is the last stake played for. 
with the mandarins, cock-fighting is as favorite an amuse- 
ment as in by-gone days it was with some > nobles, 
and is still among the dons of Havana, boatmen 
indulge their love of sport by a conflict between two 
quails (birds of the partridge kind), each of of 
course, being backed larger or smaller sums. 
birds having been previously trained, steel spurs are put 
on them, and they sometimes fight till fall in the 
encounter. The quail that comes off conqueror is then 
recognized as a hero in his way, and the possession of it 
becomes an object of ambition. The competition is 
eager ; and, on ~~ up for sale, or to be raffied for, 
enormous sums are red and given for the winni 
bird. The s so called, is an illustration of the 
instincts of Chinese, to whom the spectacle of tor. 
ture gives as much zest as the agonies of the gladiator 
did to the habitués of the Roman amphitheatres. 


MORE OF THE GIANT TENNESSEAN. 

Mr. L. P. Williams, editor of the “ Tennessee Far. 
mer and Mechanic,” gives the following facts relative to 
Mr. Darden, whose death was lately noticed :—‘ He was 
said to have been very sensitive at any allusion that 
was ever made to his unusual size, and would never consent 
to be weighed ; but by an ingenious trick of some of the you 
sters of his town, who were anxious to know his weight, that ob 


ject was attained. Mr. Darden had had a buggy ordered to be 


made for him, an ordinary one not being strong enough. Mr. D 
getting in it one day to take a ride, some sly young rascal ~y 
up | marked the distance the springs had been depressed by Mr. 
D.’s weight. Getting an | a while afterwards, it was 
filled with men and boys until it was depressed the same distance 
as by Mr. D.’s weight. The men and boys being weighed, of 
course gave the desired weight. Mr. D. was much displeased 
when he found it out, bat could not help himself to any consola- 
tion on that account. He was often very much irritated by letters 
from different s and quarters proposing to make an exhibi- 
tion of himself. He is said not to have been fat at all, but was 
large framed and fleshy. The celebrated English heavy man, 
Daniel Lambert, who weighed 57 stone or 798 pounds, at I4 

nds the stone, was also very sensitive on the subject of his size 
and weight. Such monster specimens of humanity are singular 
freaks of nature, and always excite curious speculations.” 
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OWN al historian, and honorably disunguishe 
ill, Mass., August 31, 1794. His father, Benjamin — 
per was a well-known merchant of this city, 
s and in Boston from 1815 till 1853, the date of his 4 . Zz 6. 
if death. The family removed from Haverhill to Portland a 
im 1808, and thence to Boston in 1815. The subject of 3 
our sketch was prepared for college at Exeter, N. H., at B ¥ | 
graduated there in 1813. ving selected the law as a + Wy, | 
profession, he commenced its study in Portland, in the 4 hi 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. READING AND STUDY. MERRY-MAKING. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistawr Eprron. 


=— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
r.L— contributions from any source are accepted, but we are 
ly supplied with tales and es.—In 1856, the resident la- 


abundant! 
tion of Washington was about 55.000—including Georgetown, 3 

6. G. @.—We cannot call to mind any such institution, though there are 
some at which agricultural labors are connected with study. 


i 


Expriwanren.—The juice of the grape contains within itself all the principles 


essential to vinification in such a proportion and state of balance, as to en- 
able it at once to undergo a regular and com fermentation. The juice 
Sropenr.—The original warrant for the execution of © I., signed by 
Cromwell and the other parliamen , is preserved in the library 
of the English House of Lords 

Seoursman.—The colors selected by Mr. Ten Broek for his on the 
English turf, were those of the flag—red and white satin 
jacket, blue cap with white stars. 

Bama C.—Study the character of Mrs. Jellyby, in ‘‘ Bleak House,” and then 
you will understand what philanth run mad is. 

J. 5.—The Thames Tunnel cost about $770,000. 

Brey Fancren.—The silver and the golden pheasant both came from China. 
J. C.—The last we heard of T. Buchanan Read, he was in London. We do 
not know whether he was to return to Florence or not. 

M. R.—Under Louis Philippe, the ladies gambled pretty extensively in stocks 
at Paris. 

0. B 


differences of 
indoos; Nawab and 


i 


: C. C.—The first bail ever ven at Rome was in the case of Caso, the son of 


havi ed ther of Volicius, in a 
drunken frolic ; when Caso, considering himself prejudged, fled into Rtruria, 
nees.”’ 


A. M., Cambridge.—Crimes have their peculiar seasons. In winter, burgla- 
ries increase, and, at least in England, the utterance of counterfeit coin. 
Sxvex.—It is stated that there ere three hundred and nineteen persons in 

Great Britain over a hundred years of age. 
Srupent.—The first year of the Freneh ublie, according to the revolution- 

da) 


It is a general maxim, that the law does not regard the fraction of a 
J.T, .—You can obtain his works by wri to 


New Cemetery.—“ Evergreen Cemetery,” in Stoughton, in 
this State, comprising about eighteen acres of land, was recently 
consecrated. We are glad to notice the multiplication of these 
rural depositories for the dead. 


Usrortunate.—When a man loses $50,000 in gold and dia- 
monds, by a sloping servant, as Col. Leon, the surveyor of Ha- 
vana, did recently, he is apt to feel rather uncomfortable. 


Cupans.—Several wealthy and polished gentlemen from Cuba 
have been spending time and money a¢.Saratoga, “the observed 
of all observers.” 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. St. Louis now numbers from 140,000 to 160,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is fast growing in size, importance and refinement. 
-»+. Mrs. John Wood, a lost Pleiad to Bostonians, has met 
with extraordinary success in New York. 

-++» In a cireuit of three miles in Danvers, the onion crop is 
supposed to amount to $100,000 in value. 

.++. A Mrs. Labrey, in England, lately fell in the street—her 
comb penetrated her head and she died of the wound. 

.... Henry Bundy, an English dwarf, died lately at Birming- 
ham, England. He was 29 inches high and weighed 14 pounds. 
+++» It is said that Mazzini left Italy lately in the disguise of a 
quaker. He must have been quaking with fear. 

.++. The Bronte family are to be treated of in a lecture by 
Rev. Henry Giles, during the coming season. 

-++. The Albany Argus gays the convicts of Auburn prison 
Consume 1000 pounds of beef daily. 

-++. Signor Blitz lately gave an exhibition of his feats to the 
Patients of the Insane Asylum at South Boston. 

+++» The Hartford Courant announces that George Law of 
New York has purchased the Charter Oak place. 

+++. In the United States there are 80,000 schools, 5000 acad- 
emies, 334 colleges, and 3800 churches. 

»+++ Am annual exhibition of the works of British artists, 
Painters and sculptors is contemplated in New York. 

‘++. Marriage ought to be looked forward to by a youth as the 
reward of self-denying exertion and true worth. 

+++» A hearty laugh is a good thing. All the elements of our 
triple constitution are benefited by it. 

s+++ The “ Everett School house,” named in honor of Edward 
Everett, was lately dedicated at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

sss» An enterprising coal merchant in Worcester, Mass., re- 
cently paid $50 for the privilege of ascending in a balloon. 

‘+++ The memory is often seriously injured by crowding it too 
Closely and continuously in early life. 

‘+++ The people of New Orleans a month ago enjoyed peaches, 
Srapes, figs and Bartlett pears, Our turn comes now. 

‘sss The price of passage to Europe in the Vanderbilt has 
been reduced to $100 in the first clas# cabin and $50 in the second. 
‘s+ Col, Henry L, Taylor, of Curthbert, Geo., has recently 
Biven $6000 to the Andrew Female College of that town, 

‘+++ Coal of excellent quality has recently been discovered in 
Minnesota where, it was supposed, there was none. 

‘sss A firm on Broad Street, Bangor, retail about 400 dozen 
week, ‘Their'wnnual sales amount to $40,000, 


We frequently receive letters from correspondents, generally 
young men, engaged in business, stating that they have some lei- 
sure at their disposal, and asking us for information as to what 
they shall read. Now it is impossible to answet such ques- 
tions satisfactorily without being intimately acquainted with the 
tastes, capacities, and previous mental training of the friends who 
consult us. In the large amount of reading-matter we furnish in 
our own publications, we provide a variety, and that we succeed 
in suiting all tastes is proved to our satisfaction by the fact that 
our journals cirealate extensively among all classes. But to 
those who wish to pursue a more or less extensive course of book- 
reading, in addition to the journals they subscribe for, it is, as we 
have said, almost impossible to prescribe without a knowledge ot 
the data on which effective advice must be based. We shall be 
doing our friends a greater service by offering some general hints 
for their guidance, than by attempting to select from the great 
wilderness of libraries particular works. 

We start with the supposition that almost any one can command 
time enough to read deliberately ten pages a day, which would 
give a number of good sized volumes to the year, and in ten years 
an amount equal to quite a little library. In the course of an 
average lifetime, such a habit steadily pursued, would make in 
the end an accomplished scholar, and this without trenching on 
the claims of business, society and exercise. But it is of no use 
to go over a certain number of pages a day unless the mind be 
thoroughly interested im the task; or rather when reading is a 
task and not an enjoyment, it ceases to yield a profit. Let, there- 
fore, the young man who desires to form a habit of reading, com- 
mence with some subject in which he feels a deep interest. In 
literature and science, one subject is so intimately connected to 
another, that whoever commences to study a single one is insen- 
sibly led on to the consideration and examination of another, until 
his taste and thirst for knowledge acquire a character of univer- 
sality. There is no class of readers not interested in fictitious 
composition, and no class of readers who ought not to be acquaint- 
ed with history. Let, then, the lover of light reading take up some 
historical novel, one of Scott’s for instance, and after finishing it, 
take up some history which treats of the character and period. 
The sober labors of the historian will thus be read by the light of 
romance, the license of the story-teller will be corrected by the 
statements of the matter-of-fact writer, and thus the imagination 
and reason will both be strengthened by the process. And an 
acquaintance with any one period of time will beget a desire for 
information as to times antecedent and subsequent, and thus un- 
consciously and pleasantly the student will be led on step by step 
through flowery paths to the very penetralia of the temple of 
knowledge. So in science, in studying botany, for example, if 
you can only interest yourself in a single plant, and seek to dis- 
cover its qualities, its structure and its place in the grand system 
of nature, you will be induced to examine kindred plants, you 
will learn to investigate, to compare, to extend your researches, and 
become a very tolerable botanist befere you are aware of it. The 
how to study is of primary importance—and in beginning, the incli- 
nations must not be forced. Above all things remember that 
what is not thoroughly learned is of no use whatever; and that it 
is far better to be well acquainted with a few good books than 
imperfectly acquainted with a whole library. 


BOATMEN ON THE BOSPHORUS, TURKEY. 

The whole of our last page is occupied by a very artistic picture 
representing fine types of the robust boatmen of the Bosphorus, in 
one of their frail and elegant caiques. In the distance are seen 
various water-craft that ply about the Golden Horn, and the 
graceful domes and delicate minarets of Stamboul. The Turkish 
watermen are a hardy and skilful race, and drive their frail boats 
through the water with a velocity that is absolutely terrific to the 
unwonted stranger. But as soon as you overcome the fear of 
capsizing, you enjoy this mode of locomotion and the kaleidoscopic 
views which it presents. Every boatman has a string of beads, 
but it is not a rosary, as some travellers imagine, only a toy for 
the amusement of their idle hours. The moment a customer 
appears, the oarsman thrusts his beads into his pocket and grasps 
his oar, ready for action. They have a fixed tariff of prices, but 
it is only theoretical, and they ask what they please and take 
what they can get. The caiques and their boatmen are striking 
features in the waters round Constantinople. 
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A Austin has appointed 
Major J. H. Berret, a weigher and gauger at the Boston Custom 
House. He formerly filled this office, and his courtesy and atten- 
tion to business commended him to the merchants, who will be 
glad to see him at his old post. 

Mrs. Joun Woopn.—This lady, a lost star to us, has been 
shining gloriously on the New Yorkers, and, with her husband, 
has a brilliant engagement in California. They will return to 
New York in the spring and take up their permanent residence in 
that “ provincial town.” . 


“Nor Proven.” —Besides the verdicts of “guilty” and “not 
guilty,” Scotch juries may render a verdict of “not proven,” 


> 


which releases a prisoner from the grasp of the law, but dismisses . 


him with the stamp of moral guilt. 


Harepure ann tus House ov Avusrria.—Hapsburg was 
an ancient castle of Switzerland, near Schinznach, and it was 
from this, where they were cradled, that the present house of 
Austria takes its name. 


We are giad that the world is coming to its senses, that men 
of mind who do our thinking and give a direction to popular sen- 
timent, have at last recognized the fact, that all work and no play 
may make dull men as well as dull boys, and have at last ad- 
mitted the necessity of recreation to all classes. Here in New 
England, the stern spirit of the Pilgrims, the precepts of those iron 
times when there was not a single spare hour to be devoted to re- 
laxation, have too long weighed upon their descendants. The 
tenacity with which the Anglo-Saxon race cling to the customs of 
the past has here been manifestly illustrated. Had the settlers of 
New England represented the gay cavaliers of “ merrie England,” 
then we might long ago have had our merry-makings, our holi- 
days, our dances on the green, our manly and invigorating sports, 
without the necessity of proving their importance by the weight of 
logic; but they were the stern iconoclasts of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth, the ascetics who looked on all such things as sinful, 
and regarded the merry laugh that sprang from an innocent heart 
as the “crackling of thorns under a pot,” or rather worse, for such 
crackling was the necessary accompaniment of an important culi- 
nary operation, and even saints must feed. When the grim Puri- 
tan leader laid his sword to the root of the May-pole on Merry 
mount and dispersed its crew of revellers, he did a good deed for 
the time being. The infant commonwealth could permit no idlers, 
and an example of systematic and licensed trifling would have 
been fatal. 

But the necessity no longer exists. Now-a-days we work over- 
much, and worship quite too exclusively the Mammon of unright- 
eousness. It is now incumbent on us to soften, if possible, the 
long visages which prove the legitimacy of our descent from a 
stern but glorious ancestry, to modify the nasal twang which com- 
ports ill with the enunciation of other music than psalmody, to 
teach our rigid limbs to acquire a little more grace and freedom 
of movement. We must learn to sport easily and gracefully. 
The stern tread that followed to Indian wars the drum that had 
beat perhaps at Naseby, or at Marston Moor, must give place to 
the light step that befits the polka and schottishe. ‘Dost think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale ?”’ 
There is no necessary connection between virtue and asceticism— 
nor is spiritual grace necessarily denied to one whose joints are 
not made of iron and his spine fashioned after a ramrod. Let us 
by all means have more holidays, more bright faces, more sunny 
smiles. Not only is there no harm to be merry, but as the Scotch 
song says, “it is well to be merry and wise.” In other words, 
there is a philosophy in mirth not dreamed of by our good fathers 
who wore steel caps upon their heads and steel on back and breast, 
until the “iron entered their souls.” 
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“Tue Kino’s Tarisman: or, The Young Lion of Mount Hor.” 
—We have just issued this far-famed Eastern romance, from the 
pen of Sytvanus Coss, Jr., in bound form, splendidly illus- 
trated with large original drawings. It is generally conceded to be 
the best novelette ever produced by the author. We will send it, 
pest paid, to any part of the country, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. Enclose the money, and receive it by return of mail. 


Hoors anp WHALEBONE.—Before the hoop mania, whalebone 
sold at 60 cents a pound, now the supply is nearly exhausted, 
and the last in the market was bought up at $1,20 cents a pound. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr William Day to Miss Hannah M. 
Jackson ; by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Thomas J. Kimball to Miss Mary J. B. 
Richardson ; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John H. Foote to Miss Mary Ann Moffat; 
by Rev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Leonard Choate to Miss Emma M Cook, both of New- 
buryport.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. John Curtis, of Boston, to 
Miss Mary A. McCafferty.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Newell, Mr. George 
Tyler, of Ureka, Cal., to Miss Ella J. Frazier.—At Reading, by Rev. Mr Fuller 

r. Benjdmin F. Hall to Miss Harriet V. Nichols.—At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. 
Cleaveland, Mr. Waldo Adams. of Boston, to Miss Isabella H. Burnham.—At 
South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Joseph M. Larrabee to Miss Mar- 

t Ellen Gallucia.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Wentworth 
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. Sargent, Jr., to Mrs. Susan B. Tower.—At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Fitz, Mr. 
Joseph Channell to Miss Kate 8S. Browne.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Dr. Ken- 
dall, Mr. John B. Russell to Miss Sarah A. French, of Boston.—At New Bed- 

by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. George H. Dunham to Miss Fanny B. Case. 
—At Pittsfield by Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. Samuel G. Alexander to Mrs. M. E. 
Webster.—At Tisbury, by Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Benjamin Dexter to Miss 
Almira E. Luce.—At Providence, R. I., by Rev. Mr. Clapp, Mr. Theodore A. 
Simonton to Miss Ellen 8. Wadlin, both of Belfast, Me. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. William B. Colby, of Candia, N. H., 47; Mr. Almoran 
Holmes, 29; Mr. Charles Sparks. 49; Mr. Harvey Porter, 68; Mrs. Eliza C. 
Heilge, 36; Mr. John Fleming, 47; Miss Henrietta I. Pollard, 20; Mr. Joseph 
Clark, 71; Mr. Joel Mason, 74; at East Boston, Miss Sarah Wilson, of Derry, 
N. H., 64; at South Boston, Mr. Loring Brown, 73.—At Roxbury, Mr. John 
Gray, 79.—At Dorchester, Miss Rachel Blake, 81.—At Cambridge, Miss Sarah 
E. Morey, 18.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah 8. Leach, 29.—At Melrose, Mr. 
64.—At Newton Upper Falls, Mr. Benjamin F. Randall, 
48.—At Quincy, Mre. —_ Farrington, 18.—At Salem, Mrs. Sarah Cald- 

» . Anna M. Parker, 39.—At Newburyport, Mr. 
Tristram Chase, 83.—At Fall River, Mr. Abraham Borden, 78.—At North 


merly of Boston, 26. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NIAGARA. 


BY EFF T. HYATT. 


Know ye the cliff where the torrents are pouring 
Their volumes of water on Canada’s shore : 

Where the currents are dashing, the waters are roaring, 
From time immemoria! to time evermore : 

Where nature has lavished her terrible wonders, 
That Erie may waste al] her water away, 

While the giant Niagara foams hot with its thunders, 
And circles the clouds with its lily-white spray? 

Know ye the isle where the arch of Diana 
Glows mellow as moonbeams do full on the stream, 

While as bright as the wavelets of sunny Savannah, 
The crystals do glitter like diamonds that gleam? 

Tis the island of Luna, where lovers may rove, 

For the “ Maid of the Mist” is the Goddess of Love. 


The poet may write, and the artist may paint, 
Forever and ever of rapids and wind, 

"Tis useless—descriptions and ideas are faint, 
For sublimity dwells all alone in the mind. 

Emotions so grand, and such sights that appall us, 
While the water, wind, sky are all raving around ; 

And the nymphs, with the spirits, do beckon and call us, 
To bid us with reverence to step o'er the ground. 

Look, with slow-measured tread, the lone Indian wanders 
To the green-tufted mound where his forefathers rest ; 

And the tear glistens bright, as with sorrow he ponders 
Ot legends that stir up the sou! in his breast. 

He turas from the mound, with a sigh and a groan, 

And feels like Niagara—wild, savage and lone! 


TO AUTUMN, NEAR HER DEPARTURE. 
Thou maid of gentle light! thy straw-wove vest 
Aud russet cincture ; thy loose, pale-tinged hair ; 
Thy melancholy voice and languid air, 
As if, shut up within that pensive breast, 
Some ne’er-to-be-divulged grief was prest ; 
Thy looks resigned. that smiles of patience wear, 
While Wiuter’s blasts thy scattered tresses tear ; 
Thee, Autumn. with divinest charms have biest! 
Let blooming Spring with gaudy hopes delight 
That dazzliag Summer shall of her be born ; 
Let Summer blaze, and Winter's stormy train 
a Breathe awful music iv the ear of night; 
Thee will I court, sweet dying maid forlorn, 
And from thy glance will catch the inspired strain.—Bryrpcrs. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


With thanks for a descent of the mercury in the thermometer, we wheel 
our easy chair to our table, and, with a multitudinous bow to our legion of 
readers, dip our pen in the inkstand for a weekly gossip. We are really 
sitting in an easy chair, and actually feel comfortable. Pleasant fictions do 
we editors sometimes get off -‘ anent ” our whereabouts when writing. Some- 
times, when the world thinks us luxuriating in deep chairs of Turkey velvet, 
bending over gilt-edged paper, dipping golden pens into the daintiest of 
porcelain, and inhaling the breath of jessamines from an open window, we are 
very likely scrawling with a pencil on brown paper rested om the corner of an 
‘imposing stone.” or jotting m@moranda in a note-book within ear-shot of 
the clank of jarring machinery, and in unpleasant proximity to boilers sus- 
pected of a tendency to undue expansion. In the Chiffonier de Paris, one of 
the ch ters is rep ited as writing an essay on temperance. surrounded 
by champagne botties, with a dozen carnival revellers reviving Babel around 
him. But these are mysteries it is indiscreet to babble about...... The re- 
turn of autumn is always 4 matter of congratulation in New England. Sum- 
mer may disappoint us—as it has done this year and the last—but autumn 
is a good, sensible. reliable season; ‘frosty but kindly,” like his brother 
winter—confining his kindvess to the daytime, and his frostiness to the 
night, when we are i and less of his frowns. In the three 
autumnal months, a man feels capable of anything—from walking a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours to writing an epic poem. ..... That was a cu- 
rious incideut in an ‘affair of honor” at the South, e few weeks since. A 
gentleman, who stood up to be shot with the coolness proper and polite on 
such an interesting occasion, was saved from a “‘ bullet in the thorax” by his 
shirt-collar, which, having been got up iv 8 marvellous mauner by sume pro- 
phetic laundress, was so stiff, that it turned the bullet thet came speeding with 
its “billet,” and the missile richochetted harmlessly away. The lucky indi- 
vidual ought to pension his washerwoman. He was even more fortunate than 
brother duellist. who lost his favorite whisker in similar affair. .....An- 
other death among the talented! Maurice Ketech. the well-known German 
artist, whose illustrations of Goethe and other poets are so justly celebrated, 
has just died, at the age of 77 years. RKetsch was e fine artist. working alto- 
gether in outli His illustrations of *: Faust” are among his best produc- 
tions, while he failed to catch the spirit of Shakspeare. But our countryman, 
Darley, has produced some outlines superior to any of Retech’s...... Ristori, 
the great actress, has recently produced a prodigious sensation in London, in 
an Italian version of Milman’s Fazio. On her first appearance as Bianca, the 
audience was in such rapture, that they not only called her forward at the 
end of every sceve in which she appeared, but also at the termination of every 
situation in whieb she displayed her genius. Her greatest points were her 
wild burst of revengeful rage when the thought dawns across her that by be- 
traying him to the council she cap wrest Fazio from Aldabelle’s arms, ber 
wakening to reason t find ber husband has been led out to death, etc. She 
is a marvel!...... Another archbishop of Paris came very near going off sud- 
denly. The p t one ate, tly. an ice into which some coloring matter, 
composed of acetate of lead, had been i duced. The sympt produced 


Sea,” and is designed for a history of nautical adventures, explorations, bat- 
tles, etc., from the time of Jason to Kane, from Noah to Perry......Thales 
once said, “ Falsehood is just as far distant from truth. as the ears are from 
the eyes.”...... Forty thousand tax bills are annually made out in the city 
of Boston. ..... Recently, all the religious societies of Chelsea united in a pic- 
nic at Waverley Woods—a charming place on the Fitchburg Railroad. about 
seven miles from Boston. Speeches from the clergy, singing, dancing and 
military music were the order of the day Our friend, * Ye Antiquarian,” 
was there, of course...... The Germans, in New York, make a holiday of 
Sunday, after the European style. Their gardens and theatres are open, and 
music and dancing close the day The Volks Garten presents a curious ap- 
pearance on Sunday nights. It will hold over four thousand persons; two 
bands of music are engaged, and the place is always crowded with men, 
women and children. ..... “Le Moniteur Belge” notices, eulogistically, a 
performance by Master Groves, late of Boston, of Vieuxtemp’s concerto for 
the violin. ..... The intelligence from Russia is curious. The young emperor, 
it is said, has taken extravagantly to drink, and is now always intoxicated. 
He used to indulge a little during his father’s lifetime, but it was supposed 
that, with the responsibility of the throne, he would shake off the habit. 
Unfortunately, he indulges still more freely. The empress is most solicitous 
to hide the faults of her imperial husband. ..... We are assured by very high 
authority in the beau monde, that crinoline is more firmly established than 
ever in feminine estimation. It will be hard to dethrone these “ fashionable 
circles.”, ..... Regis de Trobriand, who writes the charming chronique for the 
New York Courrier des Etats Unis, bas been tasting the pleasures of yatching 
on board the * Sylvie,” on a trip up and down the Hudson, and gives a deli- 
cious version of his delightful cruise. He thus speaks of New York Bay, as 
seen from the deck of the yacht. “ A superb panorama!—above, the limitless 
immensity of heaven, below, the extent of waters, whose horizon is lost in the 
ocean through the Narrows, around the circular amphitheatre of New Jersey, 
Staten Island, Long Island and Manhattan Island concealed behind a forest 
of masts, and a heap of roofs surmounted by numberless steeples.” Is not 
that a graphic pea-sketch for half a dozen lives’... ... An eating-house inci- 
dent strikes us as worth recording. A young man of robust appearance was 
sustaining a desperate encounter, with teeth and kuife, with a becfsteak, 
which proved a perfect Sebastopol to his attacks. Nearly exhausted, he 
called the waiter, and addressed him in a grave, sad voice, “Is this mule or 
horse that you've set me to work upon ’’’—*‘ My dear sir!” remonstrated the 
waiter. “If it’s mule,” said the sufferer, who might have been a returned 
Walke: ite, “I have nothing to say, for the mule is obstinate; but if it’s 
horse, upon my word, it’s altogether too tough.” Very possibly that restan- 
rant may lose that young man’s custom... ... M. Yvon,a French paiuter, has 
just been wianing laurels by a magnificent painting representing the taking 
of the Malakoff. Horace Vernet, the author of so many celebrated battle- 
pieces, has been among the foremost and warmest culogists of the successful 
artist. The moment selected for representation is that in which the Zouaves, 
the foot chasseurs, and the 7th regiment of the line, carried away by that 
French fury it is so difficult to resist, despixing the dreadful fire of the bat- 
teries, scale the heights of the Malakoff, and appear at all points of a position 
deemed impreguable. A son of Paris. the Zouave Lihaut, is waving the 
French colors, torn with shot, on the highest part of the position. The gov- 
ernment paid 2000 francs for the picture, and a speculator has offered the 
same price fora copy to be exhibited in London...... Among our foreign 
gossip, we find that they are lionizing the Count de Morny’s bride at Paris, 
the only fault in whom is said to be that she is too fearfully beautifal. Our 
lady readers may like to peruse a little sketch of an enchantress, whose 
charms have eclipsed even those of the Countess de Castiglione. Madame de 
Morny is slender, full of grace, of medium height, but finely organized, with 
delicate and rounded limbs, her feet and hands singularly small, her brow 
shaded by a profusion of blonde tresses. Her step is firm and assured, but 
she seems to glide along like a shadow, there is so much ease and grace in her 
walk. Her manners are charming, her voice music itself, and her conversa- 
tion as attractive as her person. Such is the lady p d the hand 

est woman in the world. Still, we think there is more than one of our fair 
country women who could eclipse the Russian beauty......We have quite an 
avalanche of musica] talent from Europe this season, Madame Frezzolini, 
Roger the celebrated tenor, and Vieux-Temps the great violinist. Ulmann, 
who engaged these artists, tried to get Lamartine to come over and lecture, 
and offered him a fabulous price, which was rejected...... It was wittily re- 
marked, the other day, that no fort ever suffered so much from a single 
battle, as has the piano-forte from the Battle of Prague. Thank fortune! the 
“ Battle of Prague” has gone out of fashion. though there may be places 
where they are just learning to “ jerk music out of a chist,” where it still 
runs its thunderous career...... Ap exchange paper says, that the most dig- 
nified, glorious and lovely work of nature is woman; the next, man; and 
thirdly, the Berkshire pig. We have seen specimens of the two latter blended 
in one...... A disciple of Brigham Young, attempting to preach the Mormon 
doctrine in Smythe county, Va., after persisting, in spite of warning, was 
served as we used to serve the Tories in Boston—that is, he was tarred and 
feathered. ..... Charlies Kean ie somewhat ridiculed for his Shaksperian reviv- 
als, in London, which are marvels of mechanical skill and artistic decoration. 
Punch says, in relation to his latest revival, the “Tempest.” the ‘‘ principal 
performers ” having been called for by the audience, there war an immediate 
rush of the hundred and forty carpenters from behind the scenes...... A 
charity concert occurred at Sharon Springs, N.¥., recently. The correapon- 
dent of the New York Herald mentions with especial praise the performance 
of Miss Reed, of Boston, “a talented and accomplished girl, who wins all 
hearts by the modesty and amiability of her bearing. She was overwhelmed 
with an avalanche of bouquets, for the manner in which she acquitted herself 
in several difficult operatic pieces.” We presume the young lady referred to 
was Miss Fanny Keed, who possesses a most magnificent voice, and is a highly 
cultivated musician. 


» 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Onmonp: or, The Secret Witness.—Ovana . or, The Enthusiasm of Love. By 

Brown. Philadelphia: M. Polock. 1867. 

The sustained power that Brown exhibited in the whole series of bis novels 
was a remarkable trait of bis genius. Intense intellectual vigor characterizes 
these two stories, as it does those we have previously noticed. The volume is 
distinguished by the same typographical! eleg: and y as its prede- 
cessors. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


1) & Richard 


New Music.—From we have received “ My Heart is 
like a Bilver Lute,” ballad, *‘ Amateur Schottisch,” ~* Texas Star ttisch .”’ 
Thalberg’s compusitions from Lueretit Borgia, and four sonatas for young 

ianist “ Willie May,” the words by our correspondent, W. E. Dobos 


by the subtie poison excited serious apprehensions, whieh were d by 
tie application of prompt remedies...... The Lrish sculptor, Hogan. gete one 
thousand guineas for his statue of O'Connell, which has been placed on its 
pedestal at the © t. im Limerick...... They are speculating largely io 
St. Petersburgh. One company has been formed for conducting the water of 
the Neva into all the houses. Another company, with several French direct- 
ors, has undertaken to light the city with gas...... All Paris is iv ecstacy 
over « splendid mirror ordered by the Sultan, and to be made for him there. 
The cost is 600.000 france or $100,000. The Sultan is determined to make a 
geod appearance, and have au ample refiection of himself...... A fellow has 
been convicted in Dublin of cutting off and selling forty-five cows’ tails. 
The Irish have been famous for making bulls. but this cutting of of cows’ 
tails is a vew invention. It is unpleasant to contemplate tails abruptly ter- 
minated...... We learn that a new book is shortly to be put to press, the 
production of Mr. Frank B Goodrich, whose “Court of Napoleon ” met with 
such decided success. The forthcoming work is to be eutitied “ Man upon the 


** Things J don’t like to see,” one of Pete Morris's songs, the “ Kmily Polka,” 
s Laughing Rill Waltz,” * Florence May,” ballad. and “Thoughts of Home 
Gallop.’—From Oliver Ditson & Co, the * Darkies’ Wedding, * Prairie du 
Chien Polka,” “ Near the Broken Stile,” song. ** 0. had I the voice of a bird,” 
and the “ Morning Star Polka.” Also, the * Operatic Album.” a fine collec- 
tion of music in parts. for ladies’ voices, containing gems of the opera, ar- 
ranged by E. lves, Jr.—« capital publication. 

Memorms or tue Loves or THe Ports. By Mus. Jameson. Boston: Ticknor, 
Pields & Co. 1857. limo. pp. 617. 

Another of the “ blue and gold” -books from the corner,” uisitely 
printed, and almost sufficient win a lady's heart. Mes. 
classic work is worthy of the garb iu which it is clothed. 

Mowrrose. Boston: Tickuor, Fields & Co. 2 yols., L2mo. 


Choice Riscellany, 


FLESH EATING AND VEGETABLE EATING. 


To consider man anatomically, he is decidedly a vogetable eat. 
ing animal. He is constructed like no flesh-eating animal, but 
like all v ble eating animals. He has not any claws like the 
lion, the tiger, or the cat, but his teeth are short and smooth, like 
those of the horse, cow, and the fruit eating animals ; and his hand 
is evidently intended to pluck the fruit—not to seize his fellow. 
animals. What animal does man most resemble in every respect ¢ 
The ape tribes—frugiverous animals. Doves and sheep, by being 
fed on animal food—and they may be, as has been fully proved— 
come to refuse their natural food ; thns it has been with man. On 
the contrary, even cats may be brought up to live on vegetable 
food, so that they will not touch any sort of flesh, and be quite 
vigorous and sleek. Such cats will kill their natural prey just as 
other cats, but will refuse them as food. Man is naturally a vege- 
table eating animal; how then could he possibly be injured by 
abstinence from flesh? A man, by way of experiment, was made 
to live entirely on animal food ; after having persevered ten days, 
symptoms of incipient putrefaction began to manifest themselves, 

Dr. Lambe, of London, has lived for the last thirty years on a 
diet of vegetable food. He commenced when he was about fift 
years of age, so he is now about eighty—rather more, 1 believe— 
and is still healthy and vigorous. e writer of the “ Oriental 
Manual” mentions that the Hindoos, among whom he travelled, 
were so far from a tendency to inflammation, that he has seen 
compound fractures of the skull among them, yet the patient to be 
at his work, as if nothing had ailed him, at the end of three days. 
How different is it with our flesh-eating, porter-swilling London 
brewers! A scratch is almost death to them!—Flowers and 
Fruits, by J. #2. Duncan. 


> 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT, 


The wife of the celebrated Lord Clarendon, the author of the 
“Tlistory of the Rebellion,’”’ was a Welsh pot-girl, who, being ex- 
tremely poor in her own country, journeyed to London to better 
her fortune, and became a servant toa brewer. While she was 
in this humble capacity the wife of her master died, and_ he, hap- 
pening to fix his affections on her, she became his wife. Himself 
dying soon after, left her an heir to his property, which is said to 
have amounted to between twenty thousand and thirty thousand 
pounds. Amongst those who frequented the tap at the brewery, 
was a Mr. Hyde, then a r barrister, who conceived the project 
of forming a matrimonial alliance with her. He succeeded, 
and led the brewer’s widow to the altar, Mr, Hyde, being en- 
dowed with great talents, and now at the command of a large for- 
tune, quickly rose in his profession, becoming head of the chan- 
cery bench, and afterwards the celebrated Hyde Earl of Claren- 
don. The eldest daughter—the offspring of this union—won the 
heart of James, Duke of York, and was married to him. Charles 
IL. sent immediately for his brother, and, having plied him with 
some very sharp raillery on the subject, finished, by saying, 
“James, as you have brewn, so must you drink ;” and forthwith 
commanded that the marriage should be legally ratified and pro- 
mulgated. Upon the death of Charles, James I. mounted the 
throne ; but a premature death frustrated the enviable consumma- 
tion in the person of the amiable duchess. Her daughters, how- 
ever, were Queen Mary, the wife of William III., and Queen 
Anne, both grandchildren of the ci-devant pot girl from Wales, and 
wearing, in succession, the crown of England.—English Annals. 


» 
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KNOWLEDGE OF CHARACTER. 


The New York Sunday Times says :—“ There is probably no 
greater difference among men than the power possessed by some 
of reading character, and apparently entirely denied to others. It 
has been especially noted as a peculiarity of great practical genius- 
es, such as Washington, Napoleon, Cesar, and others of a like 
grade, all of whom have been famous for their ready intuition into 
the character and motives of those around them, which has enabled 
them to select their agents with judgment, and to put the best 
men in the best places. It is not, however, asserted that such 
men, or any others, had the power of divining the specific thought 
or thoughts of others apart from the general tenor of character, 
combined with a knowledge of concurrent circumstances, and that 
they were also shrewd and ready physiognomists or judges of the 
intellect and emotions by the countenance. There is, however, 
unguestionably a special sympathy of consultation by which some 
assimilate themselves to the sentiments, and perhaps to 
thoughts, of others quite readily, without oral communication; 
and this is one of the mysteries sought to be solved by such 
schemes as spiritualism, but which, notwithstanding, remains un- 
explained ae unaccounted for.” 


4 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


Towards the.close of the last century, a deputation of religious 
men, one of whom was Andrew Fuller, on behalf of a missionary 
society, waited on Karl Grey, one of the secretaries of state, on 
some matters connected with the missionaries in India. Their 
object was to secure such privileges for their brethren abroad, a6 
it was proper for them 10 an, and the duty of the government to 
grant, They had a right to claim a certain de of freedom 
and protection for them as British subjects within the limits of 
the British empire. The subject in that aspect was new to— 
British ministry, and of course his lordship spoke with caution, 
though since that day the policy of protection to religious teacher, 
even if from the United States, has been decisive and beneficent. 
Karl Grey, with much official courtesy, remarked to the deputé- 
tion, “that he quite approved of liberty of thought in mauers of 
conscience,” A deep-oned voice, uttered from an honest breast, 
in the corner of the room, replied, “ My lord, we do not ask for 
liberty to dink—that you can neither give nor take away—we 
for liberty to act.””” Turning in the direction of the voice, the 
encountered the stern eye of Andrew Fuller.—New York J 


A SCIENTIFIC PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


About the year 1816, a party of country gentlemen were dining 
at Alfoxton Park, in the west of Somersetshire. Bome chance 
expression roused the hitherto most silent person of the party—* 
shy, but intellectuallooking man, who appeared even younger 
than he was—and, rising into enthusiasm, he proceeded to desen 
the power of electricity and the range of its influence; and # 
length their atteption was fixed by his pronouncing these wore’: 
“TI prophesy that, by means of the electric agency, we shall 
enabled to Communicate with the uttermost ends of the earth- 
Yet, absurd as the idea was then deemed, most of the party wf 
sembled have lived to see the fulfilment of those prophetic w 
uttered forty years ago. The individual who thus foretold 
electric telegraph was Andrew Crosse, then unknown in the sclet” 
tific world.— New Yorker. 
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Rastty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides « gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 

desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


‘EBditorial Melange. 


The cost of running a train of cars 40 miles an hour is stated 
to be four times as great as running them only 20 miles an 
hour.—— The Advertiser—good authority—states that the Sicil- 
ian consul at this port, Mr. Reggio, has now upwards of $15,000 
entrusted to him by that portion of his countrymen resident in 
Boston who gain their livelihood by street musio—and for which 
he allows them interest at the legal rate.—— Is is said that ducks 
sometimes dive great depths in search of food. A gentleman at 
Oakville, Pa., lately, in taking up his nets which were at the 
depth of 120 feet, caught over 100 ducks. —— Money is called 
sterling because in the time of Richard Cceur de Lion money 
coined in the east part of Germany became, on account of its 
purity, in especial request in England, and was called easterling 
money, a8 well as the inhabitants of that part of Germany were 
called Easterlings ; and soon after, some of this people, skilled in 
coining, were sent to London to bring the coin to perfection ; and 
hence the adoption of the name sterling to designate it.—— Wil- 
liam E. Wright of North Brookfield, with the assistance of an 
old man and a small boy, raked and cocked ninety-three cocks of 
hay in fifty-eight minutes—quick work for a hot day.—— Near 
Edith, S. C., a crop is about to be gathered of four acres of sun- 
flowers. The seed will be used for oil, and to feed cattle and 
poultry, as in the south of France ; but the chief object is to ob- 
tain the fibres of the stalks for paper-making. If the cultivation 
succeeds, it is expected to supply abundant materials for fine writ- 
ing and printing paper, as well as fine and coarse for paper hang- 
ings. —— Twelve new churches are in process of erection in Phil- 
adelphia, which will cost, in the aggregate, $204,000. Besides 
these, there is a Roman Catholic Cathedral, of the expense of 
which no estimate can be formed.—— The secretary of the trea- 
sury has decided that under the new tariff spool cottons are sub- 
ject toa duty of 24 per cent.——An adopted son of Joseph 
Hamilton, of North Dixmont, Me., met his death lately in a very 
singular manner. He with other boys went into the water to 
bathe, and remaining a long time, was taken with severe pains, so 
much so that he could not walk. He was carried home and lin- 
gered three days in great agony. —— At a recent town meeting 
held in Hartford, the citizens refused to raise the salary of the 
mayor from $300 to $600. It’s rather small, considering all the 
circumstances. —— A man named Robert McKensie Brown has 
been lately arrested in Albany and held for trial on no less than 
twenty-one different charges of burglary. He was quite impartial 
in his operations, at one time robbing the house of a judge, and 
at another stealing the lapstoiie of @ shoemaker. He has, within 
4 short time, married a wife in Albany, who is of respectable 
parentage. —— The old frigate Constitution, which has been lay- 
ing at the navy yard in Portsmouth, N. H., for two years, is to be 
remodelled ‘and rebuilt forthwith.——It is said that the Five 
Points Mission and House of Industry is in great danger of fuil- 
ing, because some time ago it received a legacy of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. An impression has gone abroad that the institution 
is rich, and thus it has been cut off from sympathy and help on 
which it relied for support. Killed by kindness. A new life- 
preserver has been introduced into Quebec, costing but fifty cents. 
They are made of a number of pieces of cork, covered with linen, 
having straps through which to pass the arms, and strings to tie 
in front of the wearer. A person with one of these articles firmly 
tied round his person, could not sink if he were desirous to do 
80. The skin of a boiled egg is the most efficacious remedy 
that can be applied to a boil. Peel it carefully, wet and apply it. 
It will draw off the matter and relieve the soreness in a few hours. 


Tue Dirrerence.—The sultan of Turkey was informed that 
the late conflagration at the ‘Top Kapu Seraglio was occasioned 
bya burning cigar which had been thrown away, in consequence 
of which @ ministerial intimation was given to the inhabitants of 

tinople, that “whoever had any regard or affection for the 
sultan should leave off smoking cigars.” ‘This sufficed to induce 
the Turks to abandon cigar smoking altogether ; but with the 
European residents the case is different, and several unpleasant 
lucidents have already arisen. 


Lucy's Lament.—A young lady in Michigan, whose lover had 
absconded, and left her forlorn, like poor Dido, thus gave vent to 
sorrows : 
He's 
Ho's crost the 
To see Jerushy A ne, 
Beu Smither’s oldest dawter.”” 
Tue Sona-Waitker oF Faance.—Berangor, the great song- 
Writer of France, more powerful than her lawgivers, for he 
made the ballads of the nation, is among the illustrious dead of 
last month. “ Lisette” preceded him a few months. 
Back Numanns.—We can supply any one or all of the back 


numbers of our Pictorial from the commencement of the work, 
numbers six cents each. 


Bosto.—Statiatica show that this city has maintained its repu- 
‘ation, during the present summer, as being the healthicst locality 
the United States. 


apsive Gatherings. 


The indigo crop of the State of Salvador for next year promises 
to be unusually large and good. 

In 1816, there was frost in July, and not a bushel of corn was 
raised north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


So great is the emigration from Canada to the west, that in some 
perishes not a male old enough to marry is left. 

Coal, said to be of a good quality, has recently been discovered 
in Minnesota. It has heretofore been supposed that there was no 
coal in that territory. 

A new style of fruit has appeared in New York, from Yonkers ; 
it is called the Cherry Currant, and a branch fifteen inches long 
contained three quarters of a pound of fruit. 


A new feature of trade is the shipment of ale from this country 
to Europe—such a shipment having been made from Cleveland 
to Liverpool, by the barque C. J. Kershaw. 

In Cincinnati, a fine looking Newfoundland dog dropped his 
muzzle, and instantly, as if fearing the dog-slayer, thrust his nose 
into it again, and trotted along with a very happy wag of his tail, 

At Worcester, a drunken housekeeper, who was smashing up 
his beds, tables and chairs at a furious rate, told some police 
officers who interfered, that he was “ breaking up housekeeping.” 


The St. Paul papers tell of a gentleman in that town who had 
for breakfast some of the fresh water oysters, or Unios, common to 
the Mississippi, in one of which he found a pearl, the size of a pea, 
worth $2500. 

The Pennsylvania papers say that the only reward paid for the 
apprehension of the murderer of Norcross, is the one offered by the 
governor of Massachusetts, and they intimate that even this was 
paid to the wrong person. 

The New York Tribune states that all the conductors of cars in 
that city, as well as those having charge of trains running out of 
the city, and within the jurisdiction of the police commissioners, 
are to be appointed special policemen. 

A curious effect of an electric shock was experienced hy a party 
who were recently ascending Mount Washington, N. H. ‘Their 
hair stood on end, and if another person pointed towards it, it 
instantly retreated. 


The report that Bochsa left Madame Bishop $50,000 is not true. 
There were found among his papers English consols for a large 
amount, but they had been cancelled long before, and were not 
worth the paper they were printed on. 

Prof. Webster, of Portsmouth, Va., expresses his belief, on sci- 
entific principles, in thunder and lightning as not only opposed to 
= es of pestilence, but as a general indicator of public 

ealth. 


The a) that have threatened to destroy the crops in 
certain parts of Minnesota, have been killed by the recent cold 
and wet weather. It is said that bushels of grasshoppers, in 
masses, may be seen on the prairies. 


A cemetery for foreign seamen, who die in the port of New 
York, has just been prepared at an expense of $15,000, two-thirds 
of which sum was contributed by the merchants of New York, and 
the remainder was appropriated by Congress. 


A boy in Marshfield, Mass., ten years of age, was so charmed 
by a black snake recently, that he was utterly unable to move, and 
would have lost his life, had not his father discovered him and 
taken him away by force. He was so affected as to entirely lose 
the use of his limbs for several hours. 


There are now published in Iowa 19 daily papers, 109 weekly 
papers, 1 semi-monthly, and 6 monthly periodicals, in all 133, 
which, with an average circulation of 1000 copies each, would 
make 133,000 newspapers published and circulated in the State 
each week. 

Richard Southgate, one of the oldest settlers of Newport, Ky., 
died lately, at the age of 83. He read law in Albany, and went 
to Kentucky sixty years ago. Although several times a member 
of the legislature, it is said he never stumped the State nor 
solicited a vote. He died worth $1,000,000. 

A case was recently tried in the Court of the Queen’s Bench in 
England, in which the jury refused to make a husband responsible 
for a milliner’s bill ot goods taken by his wife. The bill contained, 
among other things, ten new bonnets, and forty-three pairs of 
gloves in seven months! 

It is proposed to erect a people’s theatre in Paris, capable of 
accommodating 6000 spectators, who are to be admitted at a low 
rate of charges. Historical dramas are to be made a leading point 
in the peformances, and prizes are to be adjudged for moral and 
educational dramas. It will either be termed the “ Theatre du 
Peuple,” or the “ Theatre du Prince Imperfffi.” 

A man named Fairbrother, in Vermont, recently swallowed a 
drachm and a half of strychnine in half a pint of gin, and sur- 
vived the dose! It was given to him by a man named Styles, for 
the purpose of killing him, and he has been convicted and sen- 
tenced to the State prison for the offence. The dose was large 
enough to kill forty men. 

The mill of Mr. Work, of Hopewell township, lately sudden! 
stopped without any apparent reason, which induced Mr. Work 
to shut down the head gate to ascertain the cause of the stoppage, 
when to his great horror he found his little daughter sticking in 
the shute. The child had not been missed, and was dead when 
found. 


A Hartford paper tells a story of a decidedly smart woman, who 
found a man hanging by his neck to a beam in her house. She 
cut the rope, threw him down stairs, held his head in a pail of 
water until life was restored, and then gave him a sound whipping. 
He afterwards went to her room and showed fight, but with a rolling- 
pin she drove him into another room and locked the door. 


The Richmond papers record the death of a young man in that 
city lately, whose wedding was appointed for the very night when 
he was lying cold end stark in the embraces of death. A few 
days before he was in the prime cf life, and the cards of invitation 
to the marriage feast were sent to a large circle of acquaintances ; 
but the night came and he was shrouded in his wedding-suit. 

The durability of oak may be- known from the fact that the 
throne of Edward the Confessor is 800 years old—one of the 
eaken coronation chairs has been in its present situation West- 
minster Abbey about 540 years ; and the oldest wooden bridge of 
which we have any account, is of oak—it is that famous for its 
_— by H Cales and which existed 400 years before 

Christ. 

About 25,000 bales of rags, averaging about 275 pounds each, 
are every year received at New York from Europe. A very large 
portion come from Glasgow, Scotland, and Leghorn, Italy. Last 
year about 3000 bales were received by one house, from the land 
of the Pharoaha, being shipped from Alexandria for New York. 
‘These were the first rags brought from Feypt to the United States, 
as previously they had gone to London Liverpool. 


Foreign Ttems. 


The London Times continues its agitation in favor of obtaining 
free laborers under British surveillance. 


In consequence of numerous arrests, the Madrid prisons are so 
full that the breaking out of maladies is apprehended. 


Nine bottle-nose whales were found high and dry on the beach 
at Brest, left there by the tide, lately. ‘They were each nine feet 
in length. They were, though not without great ditticulty from 
their struggling, attached to horses and drawn up out of the reach 
of the flowing tide. 

The Crystal Palace Railway Company have purchased, or 
agreed to purchase, the Grosvenor Canal, with a view to forming 
a railway along its banks, and using its Grosvenor basin, within 
half a mile of Buckingham Palace, as a grand west end terminal 
railway station. 


The French police, according to a letter in the Nord of Brus- 
sels, continue to display the greatest activity in their researches 
after all the Italians suspected of having taken part in the late 
conspiracy. About thirty have been arrested at Marseilles and 
on the frontiers. 

They have had another duel in the Bois de Vincennes. 
between M. P. , sub-lieutenant in the 36th regiment, and 
M.G , sub-lieutenant in the 7th battalion of foot chasseurs. 
The weapons were sabres. Both officers were dangerously 
wounded, and are now in the Val de Grace Hospital. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Those who know most should still continue to learn.— 
Gelling. 

.-.. The reason why egotists find the world so ugly is because 
they only see themselves in it.—Linton. 


.-.. He that is choice of his time will also be choice of his 
company and choice of actions. Idleness is the burial of a living 
man.—Jeremy Taylor. 

.... Every heavy burden of sorrow seems like a stone hung 
round our neck, yet are they often only like the stones used by 
pearl divers, which enable them to reach the prize and to rise en- 
riched.— Barrow. 


.... The pleasantest part of a man’s life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided his passion be sincere, and the 
party beloved kind with discretion. Love, desire, hope, all the 
pleasing motions of the soul rise in the pursuit. — Addison. 

.-+. When the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet, 
then all things are at risk. There is not a piece of science, but 
its flank may be turned to-morrow ; there is not any literary rep- 
utation, nor the so-called names of fame, that may not be revised 
and condemned.—A. W. Emerson. 


.... Let us respect the majesty of time; let us contemplate 
with veneration the ages which have rolled past, rendered sacred 
by the memory and the remains of our ancestors ; but let us not 
attempt to retrograde towards them, for they contain nothing in 
harmony with our real nature, and if we attempt to arrest them, 
they will vanish from our grasp.— Chateaubriand. 


It was 


Soker’s Budget. 


“Frank, where have you been?” “TI’ye been playing at an 
old game—chasing a hoop in Chestnut Street.” 

The reason neas carried his father with such ease, was be- 
cause he had Jroy weight upon his back instead of Avoirdupois. 

A footman, proud of his grammar, ushered into the drawing- 
room a Mr. Foot and his two daughters, witn this introduction: 
“ Mr. Foot and the two Misses Feet.” 


A dun was somewhat taken aback the other day by the cool- 
ness with which the debtor said, “Call next Thursday, my dear 
sir, exactly at ten o’clock, and I'll tell you when to call again.” 
~ The dearer oats become, the more horses get licked. Dobson 
says a shilling raw-hide will give as much power to his gray mare 
as twenty-five cents worth of corn. Dobson is becoming a phi- 
losopher. 


A farmer’s son in England, during a lesson in astronomy, was 
asked by the teacher if he knew what was meant by the milky- 
way. He indignantly replied: “ Why, sir, ’tis the whey as comes 
from the cheese.” 


On a physician admonishing a patient on one occasion against 
his supposed habit of eating too fast, and telling him that bolting 
the food was a bar to digestion, he said, “ You speak ironically, 
doctor.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has becgme a “ household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to ev. ry American home, because 

(7 It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It ie printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

> It ts of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

{> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

i It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


vu word or line. 

read It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(O™ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is alinost incalculable. 

>> Its suggestive ages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make heme happy. 

> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout 


the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tae Frac or ovr Uston, and one copy of Baiou’s Picro- 
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